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The Decline of Rome. 


The decline of the Roman Empire has pointed more 
morals and adorned more tales than almost any event in history, 
and the alleged causes of that decline have become common 
places of oratory and discourse, ever since Gibbon stated them 
to be increasedluxury and the consequent effeminacy of men 
under the Empire. These have been universally accepted with- 
out examination, though such acceptance is of a nature to re- 
tard civilization and arrest advance wholesale. We propose 
taking issue with Gibbon about the matter to show that he 
never for a single moment got his finger on the pulse of the 
decline, never saw to the secret causes of that immense decad- 
ence whose final catastrophe attracted and invited the gaze of 
all mankind. He attributed this result to matters which were 
quite incapable of producing it, and neglected more important 
affairs which were silently at work to bring about the astonish- 
ing ruin. Not that Gibbon was to blame for his error, since in 
his day attention had not been drawn to the irresistible force of 
economic causes and the decisive part they always play in every 
social movement, either up or down. The importance of moral 
forces was then believed to be supreme, and no one went back 
of them to look for material forces, from which moral forces get 
their initiative and direction. 

Now it is evident to one who is closely knitting cause and 
effect together that an increase in luxury can never cause decad- 
ence in a nation for many reasons. One is that an increase in 
luxury means an increase in the variety of industries and of the 
number of people. Now such an increase is not compatible 
with decadence, but on the contrary is of the very essence of 
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prosperity and civilization. For increasing industries mean a 
growing social complexity, mean finer adjustments, greater in- 
terdependence between man and man and between the different 
classes, a wider variety of ideas and relations with their conse- 
quent discipline, in all parts of the state. These cannot possibly 
lead to disintegration since they are themselves new integra- 
tions. 

It is indeed the fashion to decry this increasing complexity, 
to attribute greater virtue and value to simpler communities. 
Orators enlarge upon the beauty, strength and worth of rural 
societies, attributing to them all the reliable solidity of the state, 
and speak of cities as hot beds of vice and sweltering nests of 
corruption. But we can easily visit the rural districts, and find 
that narrowness of mind, vacant rudeness, undeveloped natures 
are the prevailing country types. One does not go to a 
western border to look up the fugitive virtue of New York and 
Chicago. He knows it has not gone into the wilderness. 
Among Tartars and Turks, who live simply, one finds no luxury 
indeed, but neither does he find anything valuable whatever, 
neither books, music, arts, laws, societies nor civilities. We think 
when one speaks of them as free from an enervating luxury, he 
really means that they are poor, unprogressive and unimportant. 
Their first step in progress indeed would be towards an increase 
in luxury; that is an increase in the means and variety of life, a 
multiplication of pursuits, a differentiation in industries, a pro- 
fusion of pleasures. The people of stagnated agricultural pur- 
suits, Hindoo or Chinese, are as the animals, because their life 
has an animal monotony, repetitiousness, freedom from excite- 
ment, and simplicity. And such communities have also the 
negative virtues of animals, which thoughtless moralizers have 
exalted into immense advantages not seeing their merely in- 
stinctive and generally neutral character. To cry out, then, 
that luxury has ruined a country or a nation, or has any ten- 
dency to do so, is like decrying sunshine and rain as injurious 
to vegetation, or the diffusion of knowledge as blighting to 
wisdom, though in truth this latter contention is not without 
advocates. 
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Nor is the assertion that luxury is enervating and injurious 
to morals any nearer the truth. So far is it from the fact, 
that one may safely say that morality is the product of increas- 
ing wealth and its consequent luxury, the world over. The 
criminal classes are not the wealthy, though there be at times 
wealthy criminals the rich nations are not immoral nations 
compared with poor ones anywhere. A single tribe cf savages 
measured on the standards of civilized people, contains more 
frank immorality than all the cities of luxury. In fact the 
savage tribe is little less than an organized immorality. It kills 
and plunders and lies wholesale, according to lawful customs ; its 
very virtues are scarcely disguised vices, it gives prizes to 
treachery and violence, in matters of sex it has no scruples, it 
lives in dirt, nakedness and idleness revolting to a civilized man. 
It wallows in existence without a glimpse of the higher realms 
of life. And to say that Romans or anybody else ever were, or 
ever are more immoral than brutish barbarian beasts is to use 
words without meaning. Only the unreflectiveness of routine 
minds could entertain such a conclusion. 

Therefore, they who preach about the austere and simple vir- 
tue of the earlier Roman Republic in its poverty, as superior in 
moral quality to the more luxurious Empire, are surely the 
victims of mere historical romancing. Because Livy, or Juvenal, 
or Tacitus, for political reasons and literary point, have chosen 
to depict the earlier time as better, readers quite forgot that the 
band of free-booters, which was the earliest Rome, and the troop 
which devised the rape of the Sabine women, could not have 
had any remarkable moral squeamishness. They forgot also 
that people, whose ideal was “to humble the proud” and to 
rule other nations, picking quarrels all round their borders with 
every weak neighbor in order to subdue and plunder it, cannot 
be held up as a model of conduct. The Roman Republic, 
whose citizens saw fit to indulge in the prolonged cruelties of 
Marius and Suylla, and whose civil history is one long scene of 
bitter and sanguinary contention between aristocrat and demo- 
crat, cannot be much admired except for the tough civil fibre 
which could bear the strain of such contentions and not be dis- 
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membered. The Roman state scarcely knew an hour of peace 
before the Empire. The everlasting and universal brutalities of 
incessant war were its constant employment and delight. 

* What wonder was it then, that those coarse gladiatorial 
games of the Empire, about which moralists are forever declaim- 
ing, should remain to the later luxury of Rome as the faded 
remnant of former tastes, and of the pleasure their ancestors had 
in actual and wide-spread rapine and slaughter among peaceful 
villagers and undefended populations? The children had not 
yet been able to shake off the cruelty of untamed, ancestral 
habits and still felt a ferocious delight in causing human blood 
to flow, which is the customary pleasure of the undressed bar- 
barian. But to make much of this is as indicating degradation 
from a former elevation, is to mistake an ancestral survival for 
a new development of type. 

The earlier alleged moral elevation of the Roman Republic 
had no reality. What led to its assertion is nothing more or 
less than that imaginative glow of color which the mind throws 
over the distant and obscure, lending to it a thousand charms 
which it never had in fact, and taking from it all the roughness 
which always adheres to human affairs. A mountain seen from 
afar looks as smooth as an egg, and its rocky peak is as trim as 
a fine needle, but try to ascend it and you find the roughness of 
hard and jagged rock fringed with danger and death. And so 
it is in contemplating social states and conditions. There also 
“distance lends enchantment to the view,” and a partially 
known society, with few letters to chronicle its surroundings, 
buries its defects in oblivion while remembering only its famous 
deeds and fortunate events. These are taken up by later de- 
scendants, who feel a pride in their ancestors’ success, and 
exalt them to a pitch of perfection beyond the human. Poets 
adorn the glowing legend, till what was savage is called 
“austere virtue,” and what was rude is called simplicity, and 
what was selfish and tyrannical is called vigor and patriotism. 
This picture is then accepted as showing the national character. 
And a natural inclination to become the /audator temporis acti, 
praising times past, and to honor the dead, takes up the tale and 
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weaves about it the colors of a glorious dawn. Through such a 
process were the days of the Scipios and Coriolanus, and the 


Grachi plucked out of their real environment of rudeness, per- 
sonal violence, popular madness and brutal ignorance, and set 
in aring of golden virtue, which had no existence outside of the 
whim and fancy of the careless scribe who thought that what was 
not known must have been necessarily precious and praiseworthy. 
But of course barbarous Roman days were like other days of 
barbarians, and what they are anyone can see in our Indians, in 
native Mexicans, in South Sea Isles, in Africa. As we said, 
vices are praised as virtues, and treacheries as heroisms, and brute 
courage as moral exaltation. So the satirist gets the brilliant 
background for his dark portrayal of later corruptions. 

But he does not make history, he only misleads men. He 
but increases human discontent and depression, in that he points 
backward to a fancied simplicity as a golden age, which society 
by irresistible necessities is always leaving further away. He 
gives to men a distrust of that increasing complexity which is 
the essence of civilization, and which society must take on, 
whether it will or no, as it advances in knowledge and wisdom, 
power and refinement. He makes men despondent amid their 
increasing prosperity and improvement. 

But fortunately one has only to recur to Roman history it- 
self to find the materials for refusing the accepted rubbish and 
showing its mendacity. 

The palmy days of Rome are those of Augustus, and his 
successors down to the Antonines; not the days of simplicity 
and so-called virtues, but of wealth and extravagance. The 
times of Cesar, Cicero, Livy, Virgil, Horace, Tacitus and the 
rest of the Latin magnates, were subsequent to the barren times of 
Scipio and Gracchus. Never in fact did Rome reach anything 
worth while till she became rich, and then she accomplished the 
works on which her colossal fame reposes. 

And then, in the face of all these well known facts, histor- 
ians gravely allege that Rome was ruined by her wealth and 
extravagance ; that the days of her greatness were the cause of 
her decay. Could anything seem more futile? If a nation, by 
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the increase of power and resource, by the heightening of its 
civilization and the refinement of its citizens is only firing a 
train of events which will be sure to explode and hoist it and 
all its splendor and power into the air in a vast ruin, where is 
the hope of humanity? Who can wish his country to develop, 
cherish arts and sciences, enlarge its resources, increase its 
greatness, if all tends towards corruption and weakness, towards 
an ultimate extinction of all what men most admire and extol ? 

But of course this cannot be true and is not true. An 
advance towards health does not tend to disease, more knowl- 
edge does not develop into ignorance, art does not lead to de- 
generacy, wealth does not breed effeminancy, nor increase ot 
power make towards debility. These are but the romances of 
moralists, whose eyes are so blinded by a few narrow maxims 
about sexual license and a few small notions as to their own 
creeds and tenets, that they have never seen the large sweep of 
the circles of national development, and how is it that nations 
grow strong or weak? 

Now the real truth as we hold it is much simpler and no 
way strange. It is the very commonplace truth which everyone 
sees daily, that Rome grew strong as she grew rich and weak as 
she grew poor. The whole cause of her decline and fall was 
economic. Her finances gave out and she with them. Not 
her vices, but growing poverty ruined her; and her increased 
immorality towards the very last was not the cause of her de- 
cline in wealth, but she lost her wealth first and then her power 
and character. 

And the method of it all was this. The Roman state 
began in a band of something like bandits who made successful 
forays upon their neighbors, conquered and organized their con- 
quests until the larger part of the civilized world was under 
their dominion. Their acquisitions for centuries lay among the 
older and richer nations of the time, whose wealth the Romans 
appropriated to a great degree by taxes and requisitions, but es- 
pecially by their system of sending out Roman proconsuls as 
governors to the provinces with nearly absolute power to plun- 
der at will. These governors were expected to enrich them- 
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selves during the year or two of office which they held. At 
the end of their terms they returned to Rome bringing their 
wealth with them and lived in splendor and luxury. So long 
as the riches of conquered provinces held out, the prosperity of 
the Roman dominion increased. And so long as new conquests 
among wealthy people were possible the Romans were able to 
fill their coffers anew after every depletion. They therefore had 
money enough to sustain their immense expenditures upon 
armies, public works, games and the sustenance of the people. 

The wealth thus rapaciously secured and concentrated, 
reached its prime, as we said about the time of Augustus 
when by a natural evolution it produced a new form of govern- 
ment, supplanting the ruder forms of early violence, civil war 
and arbitrary elections, which historians have mistaken for 
something like a modern Republic. It was, indeed, very like a 
South American Republic of our day, which so constantly runs 
into a dictatorship and is the prey of civil contentions. The 
great wealth of the city bred in its citizens, as it always does in 
any society, a desire for arts, letters, and life governed by laws 
instead of arms. The love of that luxury, which moralists have 
‘pa1is9p brought in a distaste for the brutal heroisms of sword 
and buckler—a repugnance to arbitrary dictators like Marius 
and Sulla whose pleasure consisted in slaughtering their op- 
ponents, a hatred towards the coarse and ignorant life of soldiers. 
And therefore the state was changed. Its wealth had made it 
powerful and secure, its wealth now turned its attention to the 
pleasures and arts of peace. 

If this was the beginning of decadence, then, every nation 
that ever stopped fighting and began to cultivate industries and 
civil pursuits, begins at that moment to decay. But it was not 
decadence. It was, as Virgil sang, the beginning of a rational 
and human existence on earth. It was the turning of the vast 
Roman power from devastation and robbery to intelligence 
and civic order. The palmy days of Rome as we said were at 
the beginning of this transformation under Julius Cesar and 
under the Empire afterwards. An effervescence of literature 
took place, under Augustus and later, as it always does in times of 
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marked national changes in eras of wealth. The golden days 
of the world up to that time were seen as we said under 
Hadrian and the Antonines. 

One does not at first see why a decline should have begun 
or why the great peace of the Empire have been broken. But 
economic causes had been set in motion in the reign of 
Augustus, which were sure in the long run to produce a wide- 
spread decay. The first was the interference of Sulla, and 
Augustus more powerfully later, with the system of joint stock 
companies and contractors, “ which had been making enormous 
profits from enterprises extending everywhere.” These had 
excited the jealousy of rulers and the envy of the populace, 
much as trusts and millionaires are doing at the present day, 
and were ruthlessly suppressed on account of their alleged 
rapacity and selfishness. Monsieur Deloume, a French econo- 
mist who writes their history, sympathizes with this suppression. 
He believes that the wholesale destruction of immense industrial 
interests may be of advantage to the state. He should study 
for his instruction the expulsion of Moors and Jews from Spain 
and of Huguenots from France, and the consequent prostration 
of industries, especially in the first country, together with its 
subsequent political ruin. The recent financial convulsion in 
Russia following the persecution of the Jews might also 
enlighten him. 

But must we not see that where industrial systems and de- 
velopments are suppressed on account of their great profits, the 
government is really removing the enterprises which are doing 
the most for the public? The public shows its appreciation of 
them by being willing to put money in their purses to an un- 
usual degree. And the public is not a philanthropist to do this 
for any other reason than that it finds it profitable to itself to 
use the enterprise and so to fill its coffers. When, then military 
dictators arrested enterprises which made promoters rich, they 
arrested civilization so far and cut off the necessary supplies of 
the future. The Empire could still live long—but henceforth 
it must live upon its capital. Productive development was 
curtailed, works commensurate with the extent of the Empire, 
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calculated to bind its wide distances together, and to weld its 
divergent interests were discouraged. The incentive to make 
wealth by industry was taken away. A system of outlay un- 
recuperated by income, which could only lead to eventual im- 
poverishment was entered upon. The Empire was very wealthy 
and took four centuries to spend the accumulations of early 
Roman conquests, but bad economics will ruin Croesus or 
Midas at last, and so they ruined Rome. 

Another cause of the same order also co-operated to the same 
end. It was this. At the time of Augustus Cesar the Repub- 
lic had already taken possession of the greater part of the 
civilized world which was rich. After that there remained only 
poor and barbarous countries to conquer. Round about the 
great Roman ring fence was a vast belt of forests inhabited by 
warriors who wore skins and had little but spears. Warfare 
and even defense against these poverty-stricken tribes was 
more costly than profitable. The army whose legions had 
formerly paid for themselves and yielded a profit in addition, 
out of the wealth of the countries they conquered, now became 
a source of expense without sufficient return. The military 
business, once profitable, went into a decline. There was no 
more money in it. Its continuance for a sufficient ti: e could 
only lead to national bankruptcy, unless industrial activity 
should make enough to pay its costs and leave a margin of 
profit for the nation. But the suppression of joint-stock and 
other enterprises had already dealt a fatal blow to industrial 
development, as we have seen. There remained therefore for 
the Empire naught but slow decay—the gradual exhaustion of 
the wealth it had previously acquired, a bankruptcy involving 
the nation itself. 

Then the soldiery, no longer finding supplies in conquest 
began to turn their weapons upon each other. An impoverished 
army became rebellious, as it always does through poverty. 
The familiar phenomena of disrupting enterprises, whose 
financial soundness has begun to disappear, set in, and the 
Roman Empire went to pieces on the same rock on which 
Baring Brothers split a little time ago, and many an individual 
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goes to pieces daily. The same reef at sea{will wreck a man-of- 
war, a merchantman ora fishing smack, and financial ruin is the 
primary cause of all national ruin not produced by external 
violence like that of Athens before Macedon, and of Egypt 
before Persia. 

Other causes of similar import contributed to Roman 
downfall, such as its wretched system of taxation, and the un- 
productive manner in which the taxes gathered were spent, 
but these also were economic causes and went to the root of 
Roman conditions. A nation’s strength is in its wealth and the 
loss of money is the cause of its decay. 

We need then once for all to put away the notion that the 
increase of wealth can be accompanied by an increase of 
the average immorality in any society or nation; though 
wealth acquired, as was the Roman wealth, by military con- 
quest, is far less elevating than that acquired by industrial de- 
velopment. The latter is the most civilizing and moralizing of 
forces. We need further to look for an increase of demoraliza- 
tion as nations increase in poverty. As they grow poor 
they take on a lower and lower type of civilization and social 
life. When Rome lost everything—art, science, letters, prowess, 
civil order and national honor—it was when the poverty of the 
middle ages had fallen upon her. The popular notion that 
national morality and poverty go together is as contrary to the 
truth as was the once equally popular notion that prosperity 
was a special favor of partial gods. 





The Municipal Problem in America. 


Professor Bryce, in his able work, “ The American Common- 
wealth,” designates our efforts at city government as “the one 
conspicuous failure” of our institutions. When some Boston radi- 
cal, in the presence of the venerable Dr. Bartol, denounced Chris- 
tianity as a failure, the Doctor quietly remonstrated against this 
conclusion upon the ground that it had never been tried! Some 
such defence as this might justly be made against the prevalent 
flood of indiscriminate abuse poured out upon our city gov- 
ernments. The great cities of Europe have been growing for 
many centuries amid institutions which have taken definite 
form and character during still longer periods of social 
evolution. The type of their governmental institutions is 
well defined, subject only to variations incident upon increas- 
ing size and local peculiarities, and the inevitable tendency 
toward more popular forms of government manifested in recent 
years in all European countries save Russia, Turkey and their 
dependencies. We should expect, therefore, a definite and con- 
sistent type of municipal administration in European countries, 
together with greater perfection in the working of the machinery 
of civic government, and that is what we naturally find. 

In the United States on the contrary, few of our cities can 
boast of more than half a century of incorporated life. They 
have grown up, moreover, in comparative freedom from the bias 
and interference of a centralized national authority, under such 
rules and regulations as the several States have chosen to adopt. 
The American city is always a center of industrial and commercial 
enterprise. With few exceptions its location has been determined 
and its growth stimulated by industrial necessities unwarped by the 
whims of rulers or the strategic necessities of a warlike nation- 
ality. European cities on the contrary, have grown up in the 
midst of semi-militant institutions and retain many militant fea- 
tures in their governmental machinery. This machinery ope- 
rates, as it were, by clock-work, the motive and guiding force of 
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which centers in the national or parliamentary authority on 
which the cities depend for their corporate existence, and _there- 
fore turns out its results with a certain mechanical perfection to 
which our growing municipal methods have not attained. 

That the American city is behind the better class of Euro- 
pean cities in many particulars, cannot, therefore, be denied. As 
a rule, our police regulations are less perfect, our streets are 
dirtier and not so well paved, our city governments are more ex- 
pensive and less economical in effecting public improvements, our 
officials are chosen from less responsible classes in the com- 
munity, and disgraceful incidents of “ ring” rule and indiscrimi- 
nate public plunder have been too frequent in our municipal history. 

Not in condonement of these grievous defects and offences, 
but in rational explanation thereof, it may be said, however, that 
this feature in our social life is yet young and inchoate. The 
civic machine is a tool which we have not wholly learned how to 
use, and it is small wonder if it occasionally wounds instead of 
serving us. We have not yet developed any consistent and 
appropriate system of municipal administration in this country. 
The methods in vogue in different states and even in the same 
state where the custom of granting independent city charters pre- 
vails, make civic government in America a chaos of diversity and 
inconsistency. 

The sparseness of population in our Western and Southern 
states has given rise to the custom of incorporating small villa- 
ges as the most practical way of emancipating local communities 
from the inertia or petty interference of county control influenced 
by dominant and unsympathetic agricultural majorities. In the 
Middle and Eastern states on the contrary, where the city has 
been an evolution from the township, and where the prin- 
ciple of local self-government has been a dominant feature in 
our political system, towns are not usually incorporated until 
they attain a considerable population—ten, twenty or thirty 
thousand inhabitants constituting as a rule the inferior limit. The 
smallest city in Rhode Island has 20,000 inhabitants ; in Massa- 
chusetts the smallest has over 13,000, and in Pennsylvania there 
are but few with Jess than ten thousand inhabitants. 
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In Ohio on the contrary, towns of 5,000 inhabitants may be 
incorporated, and there are many cities of this inferior size ; while 
in states farther West there appears to be no inferior limit for the 
population of cities. A municipality may apparently be laid out 
on paper, incorporated under general laws or constitutional 
provisions and left to “ grow up with the country,” as the saying 
is, under the stimulus of judicious advertising, with the guaranteed 
right of local autonomy as an inducement for settlers. The 
statement that one of our states most exclusively devoted to agri- 
cultural pursuits contains a larger number of cities than any other 
state in the union would probably be received with surprise by 
most of our well-informed citizens ; yet such is the fact. New 
York now includes thirty-two municipal corporations exclusive 
of incorporated villages, one of these, Niagara Falls, of very 
recent incorporation. The state of Kansas, according to the last 
census, boasted in 1890 of the possession of 362 cities, hav- 
ing a guaranteed local autonomy secured by the laws governing 
municipal corporations. Of these 346 had less than 5,000 
inhabitants each, 315 less than 2,000, 266 less than 1,000, and 
ten less than 100! The cities of Avilla and Apomattox reported 
just 34 inhabitants each, of both sexes and all ages. 

Altogether, fully one third of the people in the United States 
are now dwelling in incorporated cities; and in making this esti- 
mate those inchoate cities which in Pennsylvania, New jersey 
and Connecticut are termed “boroughs,” and in other states 
“hamlets” and “ incorporated villages” are not included. The 
proportion of our urban to our agricultural population is increas- 
ing with greater rapidity than ever before in the history of our 
country. Taking the towns of more than 8,000 inhabitants as a 
standard, the increase as shown by the census bulletins was about 
6% per cent. of the total population between 1880 and 18go. 
In the previous decade it was scarcely 2 per cent., and the great- 
est increase in any previous decade was less than 4 per cent. 

In so far as this tendency is natural and not determined by 
abnormal conditions of life either in our urban or agricultural 
communities, it is by no means to be deplored. As President 
Gunton has ably shown in the “ Principles of Social Economics,” 
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the tendencies to urban development are coincident with improved 
conditions of living. Our young men seek the cities because, 
as a rule, they there obtain wider opportunities for industrial use- 
fulness and a better compensation for their labor. From the 
standpoint of social science based on the philosophy of evolution, 
the city constitutes the highest type of social combination. Here 
society is most highly differentiated, occupations are most diverse, 
mutual helpfulness is most general and inevitable, mental stimulus 
and the educational influences of daily contact with one’s fellow 
men are at their highest, and the result is more rapid growth in 
all that constitutes individual character and good citizenship. 
That certain abnormal influences have operated in stimulat- 
ing our recent strides in urban development, cannot, however, be 
denied. Take, for example, the tremendous influence of immi- 
gration which largely contributes of its least desirable elements to 
our city populations. The Russian Jew, given free access to 
deserted but still tillable farming lands in our neighborhood 
speedily tires of the struggle with nature and hastens to augment 
the swarming populations of our tenement districts. The 
improvident soil-exhaustion which necessity has not yet com- 
pelled us to prevent by methods long in vogue in older countries, 
renders agricultural labor abnormally unremunerative and thus 
drives the ambitious young men from the rural districts to the 
city. This evil the city unwittingly increases by pouring into 
the river or the sea those elements of nutrition which should be 
scientifically treated and restored to the soil. The result is not 
only an unnatural stimulus to over-crowding in our cities, but an 
increase in the tendencies to vital deterioration that are an inevita- 
ble concomitant of civic life, by the debasement of our food supplies. 
Professor Atwater, of the Wesleyan University, one of our lead- 
ing chemists, and an acknowledged authority on the subject, 
shows in a recent article on our food supply, that, owing to these 
uncorrected tendencies to soil exhaustion, our grains and vege- 
tables already show a deterivration of from 25 to 40 per cent. in 
their proteins or tissue-making materials, as compared with simi- 
lar products of the soil raised in Europe. This results in a like 
deterioration of our meat supplies and of our own bodily tissues, 
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which may account for some of the more obscure forms of 
physical ailments which have shown a marked tendency to 
increase in recent years, as Bright’s disease, and fatty degen- 
eration of the heart and venous and arterial tissues. 

These considerations, however, are incidental to our pres- 
ent purpose, which is to show how all this bears upon the prob- 
lem of municipal government in the United States and renders. 
it more difficult of solution than it is in European countries. 
The rapid increase of our urban populations of which these are 
some of the leading causes, and the constant shifting of popula- 
tions induced by this increase, and the concomitant struggle for 
the most remunerative occupations under the varying conditions 
of commercial prosperity and depression, prevents our cities from 
acquiring that distinctive character and corporate individuality 
which comes from more stable conditions in older and less varia- 
ble centers of population. At each successive election there is 
an immense augmertation of the voting population of our larger 
cities which is largely composed of immigrants from foreign 
countries and from the country districts, who care little and 
know little of the real requirements of the community, or of its 
previous history and the circumstances under which its relative 
prosperity has been achieved. We need first of all to establish 
conditions which shall encourage stability in our city populations 
and invite a natural growth both in numbers and in civic 
pride, which results from the contemplation of the city as a cor- 
porate individuality possessing a distinctive character that com- 
pels the admiration and respect of the citizen. 

At present, as I have before remarked, our methods of 
municipal administration are extremely diverse and contradictory. 
Each state controls this matter to suit itself. In the older states, 
cities are usually incorporated by special charter, drawn by 
some local official or representative body of citizens, and 
adopted by the state Legislature, with such additional provisions 
and amendments as that body, with its large proportion of bucolic 
members, many choose to devise. The result is that in our own 
state, for example, no two cities are governed by like methods, as 
was strikingly shown in the report of the committee of our state 
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Senate, a year or two since, prepared, I believe, by the Hon. Jacob 
Sloat Fassett. Functions and duties, which in one city are as- 
signed to a certain official, in another are relegated to a different 
one; so that it is impossible to determine even from an 
identity in the designations of the public servants of different 
cities, whether or not their duties are the same. 

And in states where cities are incorporated under general 
laws (as in Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and many of the Western 
States), or constitutional provisions (as in California) the confusion 
is almost as great. Cities are usually divided and subdivided into 
several grades and classes, according to their population, each 
having its own peculiar plan of municipal government. A city 
of low grade which becomes entitled by increase of population to 
advance to a higher grade can usually do so only by a majority 
vote of its citizens, and this is often withheld from a disinclination 
to change the form of its charter. 

The object of this method, which is to prevent special legis- 
lation, and legislative interference with the local administration, is 
good ; but in order to work successfully it should be flexible, and 
easily adapted to changes in population, leaving to each local 
community, as far as possible, the choice of its own governmental 
machinery and the management of its own affairs. In many 
states, at present, the obvious intent of general legislation for the 
governmenr* of cities is nullified for the larger municipalities by a 
system of classification which relegates only one city to a given 
class or grade. Thus, legislation for a particular grade becomes 
in reality special legislation for a certain city. The evils of special 
legislation, which are a coustant menace to the local autonomy 
and welfare of our cities, can hardly be avoided until the rights of 
the cities are guarded and their interests protected against such 
interference by constitutional amendments. The efforts of all 
persons interested in municipal reform should be directed toward 
obtaining such amendments, which should secure to local commu- 
nities the rights of self-government under suitable guards and con- 
ditions, and provide for the incorporation of cities by means of 
general and flexible enabling acts. 

Looking back over the past half century, which has wit- 
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nessed this marvelous growth in our urban communities, certain 
definite tendencies may be noted in our varying methods of civic 
administration which indicate that the law of natural selection is 
operating in this vast and complex field, in the direction of more 
uniform and consistent governmental methods. If the opportunity 
for free development and the natural play of social forces is 
secured by constitutional guarantees of local self-government, 
our cities and if socialistic agitators, with their ready made 
panaceas can be kept in abeyance, there is every reason to ex- 
pect that we shall ultimately develop a municipal system which is 
distinctively American, in harmony with our Democratic-Repub- 
lican theory of self-government, and free from the evils which 
all good citizens now recognize and deplore. 

In New England, where the town-meeting system was origi- 
nally instituted and still prevails, giving to each voter an equal 
voice in the local administration, it was natural that this concep- 
tion should pass as an inheritance to the municipal corporation, 
The New England cities have therefore usually been governed by 
popular suffrage, occasionally tempered, as in Rhode Island, by a 
property qualification for voters for aldermen and councilmen, 
This method was in harmony with our general theory of govern- 
ment, and has been gradually extended to those older cities, like 
Philadelphia and Annapolis, which were originally created as 
close corporations, and to the newer cities of our growing 
country. 

The reliance upon popular suffrage naturally gave rise to 
the appropriation of the existing machinery of our national 
politics and political organizations for the conduct of municipal 
elections. This has led to numerous serious abuses, such as the 
trading of votes and distribution of municipal officer as a reward 
for services rendered in the field of national politics, and of late 
there has been a steadily growing tendency to regard the city as 
a business corporation, the administration of which should be 
wholly divorced from national political issues and the machinery 
of party politics. This tendency is indicated by a growing inde- 
pendence in voters, upon municipal questions, and notably in 
the formation and growth of such organizations as Tammany 
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Hall on the one hand, and the various Citizens’ Associations and 
Municipal Leagues on the other, which have regard chiefly for 
the matters of local policy and administration. 

Tammany Hall is usually looked upon as a Democratic or- 
ganization; but that its allegiance to the national Democracy is 
uncertain and of secondary importance to its interest in municipal 
affairs is now very generally recognized. This organization con- 
tains some men of undoubted character and probity ; but its prac- 
tical directors have not unfrequently indicated a willingness to 
“trade” governors, congressmen and even presidents, in order to 
secure a stronger hold upon the loaves and fishes of the local ad- 
ministration. Since it has practically succeeded in extinguishing 
all other local machines representing the Democratic party in 
New York City, some of our ardent, optimistic and over-credulous 
municipal reformers have even conceived the idea that by joining 
this organization, and exerting their personal influence on its lead- 
ers, certain desirable ends might be more quickly and certainly 
attained than by fighting it from the outside. The public would 
probably be somewhat astonished, could the roll of Tammany 
Hall be published, at the character of some of the names which it 
contains. The success of these enthusiastic citizens seems more 
than problematical to the unbiased observer. 

Nevertheless, good citizens may make a note of the present 
status and influence of this organization, and gain wisdom there- 
from for the direction of their own reformatory efforts. What 
Tammany has done implicitly all wise workers for municipal re- 
form should do explicitly; they should subordinate national 
politics when voting upon questions of local administration. 
They should aim by the introduction of radical! measures for the 
reform of the civil service, to divorce the vast and remunerative 
office-holding constituency in our great cities from all connection 
with state or national politics. Subordinate officials should be 
appointed for character and competence, as a merchant would 
choose his clerks. Their tenure of office should be permanent, 
subject to removal for cause by the heads of departments. A 
system of direct responsibility, from the Mayor down to the 
lowest subordinate official, should take the place of the irrespon- 
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sible methods now prevalent. There has been a noticeable ten- 
dency toward the recognition of this principle in the reorganiza- 
tion of our city governments in recent years, which needs only to 
be pushed to its logical conclusion to secure the end so much to 
be desired. 

It is also a matter of the utmost importance that the in- 
dividual citizen should in some way be brought into more direct 
relation to the affairs of local government. One method proposed 
to secure this end, is to divide cities into small districts, and in- 
trust to each the control of its streets, sewers, lighting, etc., by 
the local town-meeting system, or through its representative in a 
general council. In our larger cities, however, the latter method 
would make the representative body so large as to be cumbrougs 
and unwielding, while the former would divide the city into 
numerous small districts, each with an independent administra- 
tion, which would destroy the unity essential to a successful 
municipal policy. 

The City of London, until recently, had no central govern- 
mental authority. Its administration was divided among the 
several smaller boroughs and villages whose aggregation created 
the larger London. Some years ago a Board of Municipal Con- 
trol was instituted to take charge of the streets, secure uniform 
systems of lighting, sewerage, etc., and now the new County 
Council for the first time brings the entire municipality under a 
singk uniform system of government. This tendency to integra- 
tion must dominate in our city administrations, by a law of 
evolution which it would be idle as well as injurious to resist. 

Each city, therefore, should be governed by one legislative 
body, clothed with ample powers, under suitable general guards 
and regulations, and possessing the sole authority of legislating for 
the municipality. To secure the participation of the individual cit- 
izen, the city should be divided into a sufficient number of council 
districts, each having its assembly room, wherein all voters should 
be entitled to assemble at least once a month, and take counsel 
with their representatives. Here any voter could take the initia- 
tive in the introduction of measures for the public benefit. Here 
proposed legislation would be submitted to the direct examina- 
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tion and criticism of the citizen. Here all corrupt jobs and 
bargains could be investigated and exposed. Here the laboring 
man and the capitalist could meet on equal terms and each have 
his due weight in the advocacy of public measures. Social 
friction would thus be alleviated, and social classes would come 


to know each other better. Character would thus count as well 
as numbers in the regulation of our municipal policies. In no 
other way, that I can see, can the virtues of the town-meeting 
system be restored to our municipalities, and the educating influ- 
ence of the personal contact and acquaintance of citizens be suc- 


cessfully secured. - 


Dr. Lewis G. JANEs. 


We agree with Dr. Janes in the excellent article above in 
much that he says respecting municipal government. What he 
offers is worthy of serious consideration. We may, however, 
venture to suggest that in common with most reformers he 
writes with a certain forgetfulness of the material in which he is 
working, and that it will not do to think of iron as if it were clay. 
Our American masses are too cordially enlisted in the great 
political parties to be detached from them in voting on municipal 
affairs. And their votes carry the city elections and always will. 
Paul may preach and Apollos publish, but these voters are not to 
be separated from their parties. They never have been, nor will 
they be. Efforts to reform city governments by attempts at such 
separations therefore will be in vain. Sotoo would the division 
of a city into Council districts with rooms where citizens and dis- 
trict officials could meet and vote on measures be useless, as they 
would certainly result in the well-known ring which springs up 
everywhere in affairs even down to clubs and churches. 

A new method which has been slowly growing for some 
time in towns and cities is that of voluntary societies of public- 
spirited citizens whose sole object is to spur the routine steed of 
administration up to his duties and keep him well nettled about 
his delinquencies. This has already done much for city govern- 
ment and has now lasted long enough to prove the efficiency of 
their method. They give every citizen the opportunity of bring- 
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ing his ideas to bear upon public officials every day and are 
likely to prevail for two reasons. First, because they enlist 
everybody into co-operation ; and second, because their commit- 
tees being unpaid cannot become the refuge of the mercenary 
whose idea of office is not work but pay. The City Improve- 
ment Society, City Reform Society, Cruelty to Children Society 
and others are examples of these. These societies are native and 
spontaneous growths and their survival shows their hardiness 
Under a Democracy a city will inevitably be as good as its citi- 
zens, and no better, and a good city will be made only by the 
desire of everybody to have it good and by attention from every-- 
body to the officials who have it in charge—[ Eb. ] 





COLLEGE OF SOCIAL ECONOMICS 


Opening of New Building. 


The College of Social Economics opened its new and 
commodious quarters at 34 Union Square on the 27th of April, 
1892. It now proposes to establish itself there for some time, 
and to devote itself to a new mode of education having primary 
reference to modern life. 

The ceremonies of the opening were simple, and consisted 
mainly of speeches, together with music, followed by a collation. 
The new lecture hall was filled with a fine and attentive audience 
who manifested their pleasure in the exercises by frequent 
applause, and though the speeches lasted till nearly eleven 
o'clock, there were no signs of weariness and no withdrawals. 
The College had reason to be greatly pleased with the interest 
aken in it, and starts forward upon its second year with high 
inticipation sof its immediate future. The two graduates of the 
last year were selected for marked praise in both the manner 
and matter of their orations, showing a noticeable bent of mind 
towards questions of present importance. Their speeches, we 
may say here, were entirely their own, untouched by their 
teachers. 

The speeches of the other orators were of such a nature as 
to show the state and progress of attention to economic thought 
and its increasing interest to all kinds of people. Even clergy- 
men are beginning to weave economics into the fabric of their 
oratory for the world’s advantage. 

The new term of instruction will be enlarged by the addi- 
tion of several departments of science and general knowledge, 
calculated to put our graduates well abreast of the best scholars 
of other colleges in the independence and power of their minds 
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and knowledge. At a late hour the celebration was finished, 
and the audience dispersed with many expressions of pleasure 
in the occasion. 

The exercises were opened by President Gunton, who, in 
introducing Mr. Parke Godwin as chairman, said : 


This is one of the few colleges that have grown up little 
by little. Whatever form it has now is on the line of natural 
selection. It began with a few lectures, and with more or less 
persistent effort has gathered strength all along the line, until 
we have to-night been able to take up our present quarters. 
But in the early efforts I was forced to make, in getting a hear- 
ing on what I call democratic economics, the view of political 
economy and socialogy which recognized the masses of the 
community as the all-important factor in society, the first man 
of letters, learning and position to recognize what I was doing 
and say an encouraging, though not always an uncritical word, 
was Mr. Parke Godwin. The laborers heard me long ago, but 
you know laborers are poor, and poverty has little influence. I 
have always felt that Mr. Godwin’s assistant and critical aid had 
much to do with the success of my early efforts. 

It is therefore most fitting that Mr. Godwin should preside 
on this occasion, and it is with great pleasure that I introduce 
him as the chairman of the evening. 


Mr. PARKE GopwIin's ADDRESS. 


The first thought, perhaps the only thought, that ought to be 
expressed on an occasion like this, is one of congratulation to 
the founder of the Institute on the rapid yet solid success that 
has accompanied the sagacity, the energy, the perseverance, and 
the broad and generous aims of his labor. ints coronat opus, 
the end crowns the work, says the proverb; but the proverb 
overlooks the fact, that in every effort for the development of 
humanity, each end attained is buta means to a higher end, 
which itself becomes a stepping stone to a still higher end, and 
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so on ad infinitum. Much as has been done in the acquisition 
of this capacious building, in the distribution and arrangement 
of these courses of lectures, in the publication of a creditable 
magazine, which is at once a repository of information and an 
arena of much debate, much more is to be done by the expan- 
sion, the elevation, and the improvement in many directions of 
these working instrumentalities. We are yet, in regard to this 
whole subject of social science, but in the gristle, in the early 
and germinal stages of its growth, groping blindly even for 
some of its seminal truths, and in the midst of those primeval 
nebulz which would seem to be for all human knowledge the 
initial condition. In saying this, however, I do not mean to 
disparage the efforts of those who have opened and led the way 
into the depths of the original darkness. The pioneers in every 
form of research, over whose dead bodies we often tread to get 
a first foothold for our further advances, are entitled to the 
lasting and grateful admiration of their successors, to whom 
even their mistakes are a mold which stimulates and nourishes 
many fruitful after growths. No one now believes in the 
astronomy of the ancients, but the astronomy of the ancients laid 
bare the vistas into which the broader visions of Copernicus, 
Kepler and Newton pierced. No one now-a-days, accepts en- 
tirely the economic speculations of Adam Smith, and yet the 
“ Wealth of Nations,” was one of the greatest books that was 
ever printed, and will go down to the latest days in grateful re- 
membrance, along with the Organon of Aristotle, the Peace 
and War of Grotius, the Principia of Newton and the Critique of 
the pure reason of Kant. He that, far down the corridors of 
time, shall speak the final word of the science will gladly wave 
back, across the gulf of years, his recognition of all the morning 
stars who shone aloft upon the forehead of the coming day. 
The fortunes of economic science have been curiously 
vacillating. Not long since it was hailed by many of the pres- 
ent men of the age as a completed science, a science inexpugni- 
bly constituted. In 1876,—our Centennial year,—and the cen- 
tennial of *“ The Wealth of Nations,” the leading men of Eng- 
land and the United States met together in banquets, the first 
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time such honor was done to a secular book, to celebrate the 
almost universal acceptance of its doctrines. Forty-four years 
after its publication, in 1821, Colonel Torrens, an authority of 
the time, proclaimed that with respect to political economy, the 
period of controversy is passing away and that of unanimity 
rapidly approaching. “Twenty years hence,” he went on to 
predict, “ there will scarcely exist a doubt respecting any of its 
fundamental principles.” A few years later again, 1838, Mc- 
Cullough took up the same jubilant and prophetic strain. “The 
errors,” he said, “ with which political economy was formerly 
infested, have now disappeared and it may boast of as much cer- 
tainty in its conclusions as any science founded on fact and 
experiment can do.” *Atthe close of Torrens’ prophetic period 
a more illustrious thinker than either he or McCullough, John 
Stuart Mill, maintains the unequivocal success of the science in 
its most central and controlling doctrines,—that of value,—of 
which, he said, “nothing remains for the present, or any future 
writer to clear up; the theory of the subject is complete, and 
the only difficulty to be overcome is that of stating it so as to 
solve by anticipation the chief perplexities that occasion its 
application.”* It might have been suggested to men, that a 
theory which cannot be clearly stated in its applications, is not 
very clearly apprehended in its principles; but at that point 
Mill was strongly fortified in his position much later by Profes- 
sor Cairns, who, admitting that, while some of the fundamental 
tenets of the science were yet “ unstable and uncertain,” claimed 
for it in opposition to Comte'’s severe criticisms, “a precise 
method, a peculiar body of doctrine, continuity of tradition, 
fecundity of development and a faculty of prevision.’’* 
Meantime, another equally eminent authority, even while 
McCullough, Mill and Cairns were accepted teachers, was _ writ- 
ing in a volume posthumously published} “ that the position of 












* Essay on the Production of Weaith, London, 1821. 

+ Introductory Discourse to Wealth of Nations, Edinburg, 1838. 
* Principles of Political Economy, B. iv, c. 1, London, 1848. 

* Essays on Political Economy, London, 1873. 
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political economy is not altogether satisfactory; it is rather 
dead in the public mind; not only does it not excite the same 
interest as formerly, but there is not exactly the same confidence 
in it; younger minds do not study it or do not feel that it comes 
home to them, or that it matches with their most living ideas ; 
which was equivalent to saying that it no longer kept in lock 
step with the progress of human inquiry. But why this 
change? Why was it that about this period the books of many 
authors Ingram, Cliffe Leslie, Bonamy Price, Lavalaye and 
nearly the whole historical school of the continent began to 
question and doubt, and to abound in discrepancies and contra- 
dictions as to the real domain of the science itself, as to the 
definition of its most elementary terms, as to its classifications 
and axiomatic media, as to its modes of investigation and as to 
its ultimate formularies? Sidney Smith in order to expose 
the discordances, said, in his exaggerated way, that he once 
joined a political economy club consisting of a hundred mem- 
bers of whom he asked, “ What is value ?” and got a hundred 
different answers. Another witty writer avowed that to the 
question, “ Are land and labor to be classed as capital?” there 
are four possible answers only ; 1, that land is capital and labor 
is not; 2, that labor is capital and land is not; 3, that both are 
capital and 4, that neither is capital; and strange to say heavy 
volumes had been written to prove the sufficiency of each 
answer.” Smith gave the first answer; another clerical the 
second; McCullough the third; and Mill the fourth; and all 
are equally confident and persuasive. 

No, the cause of the lapse and paralysis that Bagehot 
laments are to be looked for elsewhere. Much care is, no 
doubt, to be attached to his extraneous influences; to the fact, 
solely, that the men who are in the midst of the economic 
world-—merchants, brokers, dealers, contractors, mechanics— 
are swayed by their self-interests, and look at facts almost ex- 
clusively through that medium; and to the fact, second, that 
economic phenomena are intimately connected with political 
politics, and are seen in the mephitic atmosphere of partisanship. 

These are, however, extraneous and incidental influences 
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and these are not vital. A more potent cause of error and 
delay in economic research is to be found in that grand law of 
social movement announced by Comte, which fixes a chrono- 
logical order for the genesis and development of all the sciences. 
Of cvurse, I cannot enter here into an exposition of this law, 
either as expressed by Comte, and made more defectively by 
Herbert Spencer, but there is one corollary buried up in it at 
which I must glance. It is this. Economic or industrial 
sociality is but one form of sociality, and linguistic, poetical, 
esthetic, and religious sociality another form. Each one of 
them is a part of a larger whole, or a smaller circle in a wider 
circle, and the development of each part depends upon the de- 
velopment of that larger whole. In other words, under the 
general laws of society, the social function controls to a great ex- 
tent, (though not exclusively) the laws of special social functions, 
just as the unity or harmony of a body marks the end to which 
the growth of each of the member tends. Now, what are the 
most general laws of sociality as they have manifested them- 
selves in all times, in all places, in all phases of human associa- 
tions, from the patriarchal family to the world-dominating 
Empire, or the almost universally diffused freedom of the popular 
Republic? It would require a big volume for an answer ; but 
we may be satisfied with this hint. 

A Cosmos, or a system of order is not possible when all 
the constitutional elements are totally different or absolutely 
one, but only when there is unity in variety, or variety with unity. 
If every distinct object in this universe were not only distinct 
but unlike, this universe would bea chaos, without order or 
connection of parts. If every such object were indentical with 
every other object, it would be equally a chaos—but a chaos of 
mush. Only when these objects are both alike and different 
can they stand together and unroll a continuous order and beauty. 
But how is that to be attained? In only one way alone; by 
a universal repetition of the the world in all spheres of the 
same, cut off by a zof-the-same. Take the inorganic or physi- 
cal world in which harmony is produced by repetitions of 
motions or by the undulations of hypothetic ethers. All the 
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colors that the eyes see, all the sounds that my ear hears, all the 
forms that the touch grasps are produced by differentiated waves 
of light, of sound, of imperceptible atoms. So, in the organic 
world, the vast varieties of vegetable or animal forms, dead or 
living are the products of generative repetition from the minutest 
germ cell or tissue, to the most perfect of men or of angels: 
Then, again, in the super-organic world! In the social or spiritual! 
world—for society is not an organism as so many erroneously 
assume, but a super-organism and an outcome of wants, desires, 
affections and thoughts, we find the spiritual forces difficult to 
name, but called by a profound authority the two universal 
factors, are imitation, assimilation, contagious appropriation, and 
invention or discovery, which in the sphere of the fine arts we 
speak of as genius, and in that of religion, as inspiration. 

Yes, all the changes of sociality, linguistic, judicial, politi- 
cal, artistic, economic, customary and fashionable, are but 
incubative repetitions, from age to age, from land to land, from 
class to class, from person to person, punctuated ever and anon, 
by some invention and discovery, or inspiration, which gives 
new impulse and a new direction to the grand currents of social 
progress. Language, the great medium of social intercourse we 
learn, even as to its accents and turns of phrases from parents 
and teacher, codes of law come down to us as a sort of bed-rock 
laid from the remotest antiquity, forms of government we inherit; 
the usages of trade more rigorous and imperative than the courts 
of kings, are handed down from shop to shop, or workman to 
workman ; our houses, our furniture, our dresses, our hats and 
shoes, the bonnets women wear at church are regulated by 
custom or fashion. Even the most sacred beliefs are inherited 
by the contagion of opinion. 

Now, these innumerable processes of imitation are as sub- 
ject to general and universal law, as the fall of heavy bodies, 
(except when interrupted by the other factor of invention or 
discovery) and, it is these processes that social science must 
henceforth study. A great deal has been done by the 


* In this distinction most ably defended and almost demonstrated in Les 
Lois de l’ Imitation G. Tarde, Paris 1890. 
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archeologists, by the philologists, by the legists, by the 
statisticians and by the economists in reading the rise and fall of 
the waves ; but much more remzins to be done by the students 
of this institute. Let me illustrate. 
The older economics caught a glimpse of this law of imita- 
tion when they began to stammer vaguely and confusedly, of a 
certain “ standard of living ” as the regulation of certain social 
conditions. A fuller apprehension of its importance has been 
reached by more recent teachers; none of them have yet carried 
it out ; but the standard of living is a partial or half-truth which 
will not be seen in its fullness and glory, until the laws of imita- 
tion are drawn from their obscure abodes and demonstrated— 
though all the wide reaches of super-organic phenomena—as 
the laws of undulation have been in physics, and the laws of 
generation in physiology. For myself, I confess after delving 
for years in the dark minds of the classic writers over value, 
supply and demand, cost of production and what not, these 
simple words have proved a magic wand opening vast luminous 
horizons ; as the simple word of Newton, “directly as the mass 
and inversely as the square of the distance,” wheels the compli- 
cated heavenly bodies into a dance of grace, and the simple 
word of Darwin,’ selection and heredity gave the wild mobs 
of the animal creatures, marching orders, so that now they 
move forward in measured file “ like an army with bayonets.” 
These phenomena of imitation, I have said, are subject to 
law; but I cannot say that of the phenomena of invention, 
Like the word of the Scripture, you have the sound thereof, 
“but cannot tell whence it cometh or whether it giveth.” It is 
one of the primal mysteries which connects our life with the 
unfathomable beyond. Who has ever yet accounted for Homer, 
for Guatama, for the Christ, for Plato, for Kepler, for Newton, 
nay, for the least pretentious of inventors, a Fulton, a Watt, a 
Howe, or an Edison. They come seemingly in the regular 
course of events, but they are themselves events and make 
events. They are suggested by circumstances, but they contain 
infinitely more than any circumstances by which they are sug- 
gested. Their beginnings may be nothing, an insignificant 
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accident, an imperceptible grain; a transient flutter, but their 
results are revolutions, widespread, stupendous, everlasting, 
which insert new whirls into the older torrents, and change the 
currents, and the aspects, and the entire future of life out of the 
dread depths of the supernal love and wisdom which breathe 
the air and float on the wings of ineradicable freedom ; they come 
down like sparks of fire flying from the anvil of the gods to 
kindle original centers of vibration, and to radiate in innumer- 
able waves and in all directions, through the mnemonic of social 
speech. 


Miss Moxie B. Luck’s REMARKS. 
(Student in Evening Class.) 


So many kind wishes have been expressed this evening re- 
garding the future work of the College of Social Economics, 
that I feel as though I should like to tell you something about 
the work which the science has already accomplished. Two 
years ago a class of which I formed a unit, began the study of 
the subject under the instruction of Professor Gunton. I know 
that my mind, and feel sure that the minds of the others, was in 
a chaotic condition where all economic questions were con- 
cerned ; and it is of the clarifying and reducing to order of those 
minds of which I would speak. Two seasons’ study has sufficed 
to show us clearly the economic pitfalls in which many 
thinkers have slipped, and thoroughly imbued us with princi- 
ples whose light enable us to solve economic problems 
as they arise. Viewed from an evolutionary standpoint and 
keeping constantly in mind the fact that the great motor power 
in social progress is human desire, the science of economics has 
ceased to be a bugbear, and has become an all absorbing study. 
So far have we advanced, that we are no longer willing to ac- 
cept the economic myths, which hitherto had been our only 
food. 

We now know wealth to be not money, for that is but a 
certificate of credit, but anything which ministers to human 
desire the utility of which is actualized by human effort. We 
know too, that wealth is only dear or cheap, as it will exchange 
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for a large or small amount of labor. So in considering how to 
make wealth cheap, by keeping these facts in mind, we compare 
commodities with man and man’s effort, not with other commo- 
dities, as economists have always done, thereby establishing 
that most prevalent error, that the ratio between supply and 
demand regulated prices, which we know to be untrue, because 
prices are fixed by the cost of producing the dearest portion of 
the necessary supply. This law extends to all classes of prices, 
the price of labor being determined by the cost of the living of 
the twenty per cent. of the dearest portion of laborers in any 
given industry. 

We have learned that high wages and short hours make 
low prices, by increasing the wants of the masses and thereby 
making the use of improved machinery possible, which lowers 
the cost of production thus creating a surplus, which surplus is 
distributed to the community in lower prices through the 
agency of competition. 

We have proven that the idea that rent, interest and profit, 
were exploited from the laborer to be incorrect, by showing 
them to be economic surpluses, over and above the cost of pro- 
duction, belonging rightfully to those, who by the introduction 
of better methods have created them. So do we know that 
taxes are investments, and are not paid by the laborer because 
he can always shift the burden, by demanding back his increased 
cost from his employer in higher wages. 

So by the application of economic principles we are enabled 
to determine where duties shall be imposed in order to protect 
the wage level of the superior country against that of the in- 
ferior ; that competition may take place between equals, thus 
giving the opportunity for the fittest to survive. 

We desire to make wealth cheap, but wealth only, for we 
know that only as man becomes dear, can he become highly 
socialized ; by comparing the laborers in different industries and 
countries, we can easily prove this to be true. The laborers in 
China, for instance, are socially very inferior to those in Eng- 
land or in this country. Why? because their cost is less. 
Laborers in any non-socializing industry, such as agriculture, 
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are Stupid and less civilized, for the same reason. A cheap 
man makes a poor citizen. This is as true of woman as of man, 
the only reason why woman is considered inferior to man to-day 
is because she is not his equal in the industrial world—in a 
word, she is cheap. There is no “ Woman Question ;” the same 
economic laws that govern man’s condition, govern woman's, 
and when by increasing her cost she has made herself socially 
and industrially man’s equal, there will be no question regard- 
ing her right to vote, for when she stands on the same industrial 
footing as man, her demand will be effectual and she will have 
the vote if she desires it; but to have the ballot now, would not 
place her on that footing, for she can only gain that in one way 
—by becoming dear. The question to be considered is the 
promotion of the welfare of the masses; which includes all re- 
gardless of class, color or sex, one cannot rise alone, the move- 
ment must be a general one. Poverty enslaves and oppresses. 
Material welfare gives all the highest opportunity to develop ; 
and we can see no reason why the text, that “The poor ye 
have always with you,” need continue to be true. 

What Social Economics has done for us it will do for a/. 
And when the principles contained therein, have come to be 
thoroughly understood, affairs industrial and social, will be car- 
ried on without the wrangling that a hap-hazard policy always 
entails. Those classes so inimical to the welfare of humanity— 
the socialistic class, who consider the capitalist a thief and rob- 
ber, a parasite to be eliminated from society, instead of know- 
ing that labor and capital are inter-dependent, the prosperity of 
the one depending on the welfare of the other; the army of pes- 
simists who declare that all that existed a century or two back, 
was to be preferred to modern conditions, and many other 
classes that are equally mistaken, will then sink into oblivion. 
When all measures are considered with the view to the advance- 
ment of human well-being, always keeping in mind the prime 
mover in social progress, human desire, civilization will advance 
at even a quicker pace than it has within this last and greatest 


century. 





Remarks OF Mr. GeorGe A. PAcE. 
(Student in Evening Class.) 


It is with some diffidence, that I get up to address such an 
audience as I see before me. 

I am pleased to represent my class on such an occasion 
as this, and at such a time to be able to present to you our 
desires and aspirations, and to tell what we hope to be able to 
do for ourselves and our fellowmen, through the teachings of 
Professor Gunton. 

It is, indeed, inspiring to be present at the birth of such an 
institute, the first of its kind, that will spread its beneficial in- 
fluence we trust, through the civilized world. 

We are fortunate to have such a man as Professor Gunton 
at its head, as we who have studied under him can fully testify. 
He is an able teacher and has at heart the interests of all man- 
kind. He is not governed by pessimistic ideas in regard to the 
future of the human race. He believes in scientific research and 
its evolutionary application. He sees that there is a more 
glorious future for us and the rest of mankind, and that the 
good in man predominates and not the bad, and that when civi- 
lization advances in its proper groove, with a little oiling here 
and there, it will keep along with one continuous movement 
and bring with it many blessings to the human race. It is 
well, I say, for us and this institute that we have a man at its 
head, who, by deduction from economy and history, teaches the 
final evolution of the race, not by revolutionary and gigantic 
upheavals in society, but by the movement of mankind along 
well-known and scientific lines. 

This institute will fill a want in affording instruction to 
those who desire to study Political Economy and Government 
and who have neither the time nor money to go to college. I 
know that since I became a member of the Professor's class, I 
have gained a knowledge of scientific thought, of government 
and economics, the effect of which has been to completely 
change my former methods of thought. The evenings I have 
spent in his class have been the best spent of my life. 

When I was serving apprenticeship at my trade, I used in 
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my idle moments to look around at the condition of my fellow- 
men, and see the discontent that existed, and the movements 
that were taking place in society, for the betterment of their 
condition, not along any well defined line, but in a haphazard 
manner, governed by no great principle and trusting to chance 
to keep them moving in the right direction. I began to wonder 
if in the science of government there was no orderly sequence, 
and why it was that in every science but the science of politics, 
of man, of civilization, there were certain great and fundamen- 
tal principles by which we could always fortell what effect to 
expect from certain causes, while in the history of civilization, 
man was left to work out his own destiny by chance. SoI re- 
solved to study Political Economy, to see if there was not some 
principle in its teaching, by which I would be able to foretell 
when mankind ought to advance and how. A dismal science it 
seemed to me indeed, the only way taught for a nation to 
become rich was to steal the trade of some other nation, and to 
pay her laboring classes low wages. A great many of its prin- 
ciples failed to square themselves with the facts. It did not 
deny that man was a being who was the sport of circumstances 
and who could not work out his own end, and I felt sick at 
heart and asked myself if this must always continue so. Was 
there no hope? My nature rebelled and said no! man was not 
placed upon this earth to be the victim of his environment, but 
a better and a nobler end was in store for him. Under Pro- 
fessor Gunton’s guidance new light began to shine upon the 
subject, and before we had gone far it seemed as if the Professor 
was holding up to our gaze a light of extraordinary power, 
throwing its silvery rays into the inmost recesses of the history 
of the human race, pointing out clearly what before seemed 
dim and indistinct, showing the true line along which society 
progressed. It was then no longer a dismal science full of dark 
and dreary paths leading to destruction and despair. 

Now the greatest writers have taken things as the subject of 
economics and made man subservient to them. We believe 
that man is the objective point in our civilization, and that when 
he wills it so, things move with him, or after him, not before 
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him. In the past we have been taught that an over-population 
caused poverty, yet I am sure that since the world began, where 
there has been a continued over-population the nations and 
people have grown richer. They claim that prices are governed 
by supply and demand, yet there never was a time in the world’s 
history when there was a greater supply of manufactured articles 
than could have been used ; or that, prices have fallen below the 
cost of production. They also claim that when there is a sur- 
plus of laborers wages fall, yet there was hardly ever a time 
when there were not more laborers than places for them, in 
spite of which fact wages have steadily increased. We believe 
the standard of living governs wages, and that high wages bring 
prosperity to a country, and not low wages. These points are 
but a few which show that the old teachers of Political Economy 
have failed to learn the cause of civilization, and to find the 
mainspring that propels society forward, the lever by which 
men can move the world at will. 

So far society has progressed by taking timorous leaps in 
the dark, trusting to luck to land right-side uppermost. And for 
some peculiar reason those very people who ought to have 
championed movement in society by their teachings always 
opposed it, and when it was retarded exclaimed, “I told you so,” 
and when at last the masses were successful, wondered how it all 
came about. 

For instance, the movement that has taken place at the 
present time—the right of labor to organize—to obtain higher 
wages, a less number of hours per day, has been opposed by 
writers and teachers of political economy. 

They told us that we could only get higher wages by steal- 
ing it from the capitalist, that with a shorter number of hours the 
manufacturer would be ruined. But the wage earner receives 
higher wages than he ever did before, he works shorter hours— 
yet the merchant and capitalist are getting richer and the country 
more prosperous. Higher wages and shorter hours embody one 
of the true principles of civilization. With higher wages, pros- 
perity increases; with shorter hours the opportunity of the 
masses is increased; man has more time for enjoyment and 
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pleasure which brings with it new and increased desires—the very 
mainspring of our civilization—which create new industries, from 
which all progress arises. This brings in its train a higher 
morality and education and a greater amount of freedom for the 
people, which guarantees the preservation of our Democracy, and 
our Republican institutions through the ages that are sure to 
come. After the teaching, here party platforms shall no longer 
be governed by what has taken place in the past, but what must 
and will take place in the near future or the present. The 
scientific and evolutionary principles of government will then be 
adopted. Our statesmen will then tell what effect to expect from 
certain causes. Our laboring classes can then tell how to advance 
and when to advance. Capitalists and merchants will then know 
how to increase their prosperity along well-known grounds. 

We may here date the birth of new ideas and principles that 
must ultimately embrace the whole of society. 


We stand here to-night a small body guard, yet it is the be- 


ginning of a most extraordinary movement. Do not think we 
claim to bring forth a new earth, a garden of Eden overflowing 
with milk and honey, far from it! we do not believe like the 
socialist and idealist that there can be complete contentment and 


happiness on this earth ; it isnot in human nature. If there were 
such athing there would be no more progress, and civilization 
would be stationary. But what we in this institute intend doing 
is to show the way, to show man how to move and why he 
moves, the laws and principles that govern the actions of the race, 
and how he may develop along simple lines and work out his 
own salvation. 

I know a stupendous task is before us to convince our fellow- 
men how they ought to move, but let every one of us put a 
shoulder to the wheel. We must make all believe in the normal 
evolution of the race to a higher level, that the better side of man 
predominates over the bad, that we are not destined to be 
swallowed up by anarchy or ruin and show the reason of the 
faith that is within us. Then instead of civilization advancing by 
fits and starts and diverging to right and left, it will be one grand 
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triumphant march, pushing steadily forward until the ultimate 
welfare of the human race is reached. 


ApprEss oF Hon. CarroLct D. WRIGHT. 


The chief magistrate of our country and some of the heads 
of the most powerful executive departments, have been in town 
to-day, laying a cornerstone with the proper ceremonies for a 
monument to our great general. As the chief magistrate of our 
country it was proper that he should be there. Greeted with 
processions with great concourses of people and the cheers of 
fifty thousand citizens, he performed the function of his office. 
But I come to you to-night as a more humble representative of 
that Federal Government, to bring to you the congratulations 
and good wishes of my own department, and help to lay the 
cornerstone of an institution which to my mind means more for 
the welfare of the people than that other. 1 assure youit is not 
only a great pleasure to me to come here in this humble capac- 
ity to represent the Federal Government to-night, but it is a 
great honor, and I know that in the future I shall look back 
upon the little part I played in the establishment of this insti- 
tute with gratifying pleasure always. 

It is peculiarly fitting perhaps that my own department, 
that of labor, which might better be called the department of 
Social Economics should perform this humble service for you 
and for the welfare of our citizens generally. The law of that 
department says that the head of it has authority to make 
investigations into all subjects relating to the social and moral 
prosperity and education of the people, a platform indeed strik- 
ingly suited for a College of Social Economics, and it is along 
these lines for nearly twenty years that we have been at work 
collecting statistics which should help either to prove or dis- 
prove old theories, or, more especially to help us along to lines 
of development that shall aid us in our work at large. 

Political economy along the earlier lines never recognized 
the power of moral laws and moral forces. Social economics 
looks toward the moral and religious side of man as well as his 
mental capacity. Dr. Newman said that history is past politics, 
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and politics present history. He might have gone further and 
said that history is the activities of the people, as shown along the 
lines of purely industrial conditions of the world from time to time 
And now we are beginning to extend that internal development 
to moral forces, and the higher spiritual nature of man, which 
is brought on toa higher plane by understanding thoroughly 
each man’s relation to his neighbor and to the community 
in which he lives. 

The address of the chairman this evening was so apt in 
discussing the various phases of political economy and their 
many conflicting theories, that there came to my mind a pleas- 
ant story as showing how the facts contradict the theories. 
The story is told of two stammerers who were on their 
way to France. The one said to the other—Whe—Where 
are you go-going. “Oh,” said the other, “I’m go-going 
to Dr. ————— to get cu-cu-cured.” “Oh, yes,” was the 
reply, “He’s a go-go-go-good man. He cured me.” It is 
often that way in political economy. Not only do you fail 
to gain knowledge, but you sometimes lose information in 
studying some things. A very few years ago a political 
economist in New England, who wrote a book that has 
been somewhat widely used as a text book, in his introduction 
said that he intended to so state the principles of political 
economy in his book that they would never have to be re- stated. 
That is as far as he had advanced. He had advanced to the 
finale of things,and when a man reaches the finale in any 
branch in society, you may rest assured that he has only started 
his studies. But to enlarge studies this new department has 
been opened which is called Social Economics. 


Dr. SELIGMAN’S REMARKS. 


I feel as if this audience rather needs to have an apology 
given it for having one of those animals (political economist) pre- 
sented to it, of whom we have heard so much this evening. The 
political economists of to-day, I confess, are beginning to be 
modest. They do not feel as if they have conquered the whole 
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universe. They feel as if there is still something left to learn, 
and they recognize this attempt by the president of this college 
as one of the most original and at the same time fruitful lines 
that has been started. There are two reflections that have come 
to me to-night which bring to my mind an exceedingly good use 
that may be made of social economics and political economy. 

Economy is, of course, something that we all like to preach 
and very few of us to practice. With Aristotle it simply meant 
the management of the household, and he developed his investi- 
gations so as to include not only a management of domestic 
affairs, but also the management of the various kinds of states 
and cities. And so among others he spoke of political economy 
as the management of households, free cities and free states. 
Now political economy in that sense, in the sense in which 
Aristotle used it, is not at all what we mean to-day by econmics 
or social economics. In the sense in which he used it, it is more 
akin to what modern writers call the science cf public finance. 
But then social interests were not at any time predominant in- 
terests. The great writers of the last, and even of the present 
century have gradually transformed the political economy into 
something more nearly approaching our concepiion of social 
economy, and have, so to speak, put social considerations into 
the frame work or body of what was simply known as political 
economy. I therefore greet with all the more satisfaction the 
efforts of your president, because he has been brave enough to put 
in his writings the word “ social” instead of “ political.” 

Now it may occur to some, certainly not to those who have 
followed Mr. Gunton in his work, why it is that social economics 
are of so much importance to-day. All of you who have studied 
history will know that in former times scientists were accustomed 


to classify civilization on entirely different lines. At the begin- 
ning civilizations were classified by their religions. The religion 
was supposed to have been the keynote of the whole civilization. 
I am not here to deny the truth of that, but if any of you have 
studied the history of religion you must have learned that many 
of the great religious teachers began with their social ideas. It 
was the social condition of the people and society at large which 
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— 
really influenced those great minds which formulated the religions 
in which the world now lives. Later on came the classification 
of civilization by law. The legal systems of the Romans pro- 
moted a more flexible and elastic system. But here again it was 
reserved for recent writers and thinkers to point out the close re- 
lation between law and social economics. While, of course, no 
one denies that law has its influence in guarding to a certain 
extent social forces, he would be short-sighted indeed to deny 
that it is the influences which social forces exerted which made 
legal systems necessary. The legal systems of whatever nation 
or time are simply the outward manifestation of inner social 
forces. So that, after all, the classification by legal systems brings 
us back again to a classification by social forces. Last of all we 
come to those who made the civilization depend upon politics, 
and the whole world of philosophy and politics has been direct- 
ing its notice to that point for the last hundred years. But here 
again recent thinkers have shown what a mistake that is. 
Carlyle has said “ Liberty is a divine thing,” but to have 
liberty and to die by starvation is not so divine. In other words, 
starvation in a democracy is no better than starvation in a mon- 
archy. So that, after all, the political complication of different 
societies is again dependent upon social structure. Politics is 
simply in the long run the manifestation of social economics. 

And so I might go on, but whatever classification of civiliza- 
tion is attempted, it is found that it is the conditions of social life, 
and those alone that mark the right line of classification. 

There is another point of view from which we may regard 
the importance of this College of Social Economics. The contest 
between theory and practice is supposed to be a never ending 
one, but here that contest is non-existent. The best definition of 
a theoretic or scientific law was given in the last century by the 
great philosopher, Montesquien, who said that social law is simply 
the necessary relation between facts. If that is true, then how 
can there ever be antagonism between theory and practice? In 
reality of course there is no such antagonism. What has dis- 
credited theory and theorists is the fact that various theories put 
forward as true have fallen through. It is philosophy that is re- 
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sponsible for the damage. Therefore, I think that we ought to 
appreciate the importance of this college and the work done by 
the president of the institute in his attempts to co-ordinate theory 
with facts; not in his opposition to the importance of theory, 
but in his developing a system of theory which shall be in har- 
mony with the facts and not antagonistic to the facts. We are 
living in an age where, as has been said, too much stress has 
been put upon the theoretic and too little on the material side of 
things. 

And finally in closing, just a word of personal explanation. 
It has often been said that the universities of to-day in the United 
States are opposed to the founding of any more small colleges, 
holding that what we need is not a multitude of universities, but 
the concentration of only a few large institutions. Now while this 
this is probably true, it is not applicable to the institute that has 
been founded to-night. It has been my privilege as well as my 
pleasure, not only to see a great deal of Prof. Gunton, but to 
honor and respect him and admire him for his ability. Therefore, 
I can assure him that no one will look to the founding of the 
Institute of Social Economics, and its prospects, with greater 
pleasure than the university professors, and that no one will watch 
it with more heartful sympathy and earnest good wishes. 


REMARKS OF Rev. Dr. RYLANCE. 


I was invited to come here this evening to say a few words 
concerning the College of Social Economics, but I think it a 
very dangerous license to give a professional talker the privilege 
of saying a few words. I am here to speak a hearty and _ heart- 
felt word for Professor Gunton. It has been my happy fortune, 
and [ have been the gainer by the acquaintance, to know him for 
many years, and I have always had reason to be grateful for the 
intimacy, because he is a man who confers something. He is a 
most admirable man in himself, in which opinion one member of 
this audience at least will agree with me. As a professional man 
and a scholar he has that in him which makes it worth while to 
know him. I have been most struck by the devotion of the man 
to his calling. With Mr. Gunton it means almost a religion. It 
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means devotion to his calling and there is a tangible acknowl- 
edgement of that devotion visible to us to-night. I have no 
doubt that the benefits of that inspiration will in future years be 
very wide. He is a man who came among us with no banners, 
no pomp, but with only his personal work—silent, not of a very 
demonstrative nature, but beginning to do solid fruitful work 
among us. Men opened their eyes before him. We ministers, 
whenever we want to find out certain facts, have to hunt labori- 
ously through encyclopedia. Now we have a simpler recourse. 
We have only to come here to this living encyclopedia and he 
will tell us all we want to know and clear up all our difficulties. 
We can then go forth and put out our facts with an absolute 
authority for their correctness. 

Some benefits I got out of the meeting this evening. 
Before I sit down I will acknowledge them if you please. The 
chairman has given me great consolation and comfort. Some- 
times I feel a little shaky under the people who assail my relig- 
ion. While I am confident in its superiority, I know that there 
is a great difference in opinion and discord among its followers. 
True, lawyers differ, and indeed they get their living out of their 
disagreements. But I never knew before of scientists disagreeing 
to that extent, or that it was possible for them to have four differ- 
ent conclusions in reference to one question. I shall certainly 
take my religion to bed with me with a feeling of security and 
comfort. Some people say that because Christians disagree 
there is no religion. It does not follow, however, that there is 
no religion because religions disagree, any more than it follows 
that there is no science because scientists disagree. 


Dr. Eaton’s ADDRESS. 

I am very glad to stand here to-night because of my interest 
in the questions which are discussed by Professor Gunton, and 
because of the large interest he has excited not only among the 
students of this school but among the thinking men and 
women of every class. I think there is one thing he has done 
for us above all others. He has put a new hope into our hearts. 
I think it was a great philosopher who said that there is a large 
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amount of suffering in the world that is the result of the virgin- 
al sin of man, and that because Adam fell some thousands of 
years ago, labor will always be compelled to reap thistles in the 
world. Now I think I would rather hold Professor Gunton’s 
theory, because he places man’s hope side by side with the facts. 
To me there is very much hope in the fact that there is one man 
something like a Darwin standing in the presence not only of the 
Goliahs of modern civilization, but before the despair of modern 
times. President Gunton, with a rare courage, has set out to 
conquer the minds that spring up in modern civilization. 

And we want in this hope in some measure to rely on the 
present. We do not desire to live in the future, we desire to live 
in the present and in the conditions of the present hour. And 
the multitude of questions coming up around us are so impera- 
tive that I think we all want to feel that something is being done 
to remove the difficulties before us. Professor Gunton will give 
us courage and I know of nothing more needed than courage. 
Knowledge of principle and methods first of all, a clear head, 
than a warm heart and an active hand. But Professor Gunton 
will not only give us knowledge, but he will give us sympathy. 
We need sympathy between the classes, and sympathy which is 
based upon an intelligent appreciation of the relation of man to 
the body, and the various relations of the body to the home- 
So that I rejoice to-night that knowledge and sympathy are 
wedded. There is a pessimistic tendency on the part of the 
American Republic which it seems to me ought to be decried. 
I believe thoroughly in optimism because I cannot believe in 
anything else. So also I suppose the people felt on that ferry- 
boat which came to such disaster mid-stream not long ago. It 
had crossed the river probably thousands of times with safety 
and no one even dreamed of danger. But the man in authority 
had been caught between the machinery and killed, and the boat 
went on to its doom without a guiding hand. Remember that 
there is always an engineer somewhere with his hand on the 
lever, and remember that with all our hope we must be con- 
stantly at the helm, as this school is. Nothing else will make 
progress and activity. 
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Now just a word in regard to the science of progress. 
When I was a young fellow I used to run about the streets of a 
small manufacturing town in Massachusetts, and from time to 
time I used to see a man who was smaller than myself in 
body but large in mind. This man had been discharged by 
his employer for his peculiar views and principles. This man 
was Ira Steward. Not long ago I met the sons of the man- 
ufacturer, one of them a man distinguished in the army and high 
in the political life in his own State. All of them spoke in the 
highest terms of the work of Professor Gunton and the theories 
he advanced, which theories are the outcome of those originated 
by Ira Steward. So it seems to me that there is a sign of pro- 
gress even in this personal incident to which I refer. But the 
philosophy of Mr. Gunton as compared with that of Ira Steward 
is very much like the modern rifle as compared with the blunder- 
bus. Let me then cordially congratulate Mr. Gunton upon 
something which I think he holds more dearly than any personal 
praise—the growth of the public appreciation for the principles 
and theories which he has made a kind of religion. And let us 
believe that in this meeting he has “ hitched his wagon to a star”’ 
and will mount to the star by the harvest which this school shall 
afford. 


CLOSING REMARKS BY PRESIDENT GUNTON. 


After so many pleasant things have been said about both 
the work and myself, probably the less I say the better. How- 
ever I cannot refrain from indicating my appreciation of the 
kind words of interest and encouragement that have been 
expressed by the speakers this evening. This meeting is a 
land-mark in social advance. Only a few years ago such an 
event would have been an impossibility. Twenty years ago an 
attempt to establish an institution for teaching a social phil- 
osophy in which the industrial welfare of the laboring classes is 
the corner-stone of national progress, would not have received 
the cordial co-operation of representatives of the United States 
government, of the leading ut.iversities and the church, but, on 
the contrary, it would probably have been treated as an act of a 
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dangerous agitator. The success of this institution must not 
be ascribed to me personally but to a progressive movement of 
society. A single individual can do little when struggling 
against the social current, but he can accomplish anything by 
working with it. The establishment of a College of Social 
Economics with the hearty co-operation of the press, the 
universities and the church is a sign of the times. The 
remarks of Dr. Seligman—that civilizations can no longer be 
classified by religions, armies, aristocracies or political institutions, 
but by the social status of the masses, marks a revolution in 
social philosophy. 

Were this fact thoroughly understood by our capitalists, 
they would change their attitude towards many of the social 
movements going on among us, and instead of regarding strikes 
as being so much clay in the hands of a few anarchistic potters, 
they would look upon them as movements toward the improve- 
ment of society, and a part of the problem we have to solve. 
And they would see moreover, that this country, not because it 
is American, or because it isa Republic, but because it occupies 
the front rank in wage level and therefore in the march of civil- 
ization, is to meet that problem. The only safe way to do this 
is to advance sound views and a more full industrial economic 
education. If there is one thing more than another that I take 
pride in, it is that the influence of this institution will be in the 
direction of giving a more democratic basis to sociological and 
scientific studies. I greet with pleasure Dr. Rylance’s sugges- 
tion, that;ministers should come to us for information. I think 
a great many of them need it, and if they will come it will give 
us pleasure to form a special class for them. The church is 
probably the most powerful institution in the community, and if 
the workingmen are leaving the church, it is because the 
churches themselves fail to take sufficient interest in the work- 
ingmen. 

I thank you most heartily for your kind appreciation of 
our work, and we will try to justify what has been said, by our 
work done in the future. 





Industrial Notes. 


To the striking N. Y. City varnishers, the eight hour day has 
been granted. 

THE coal industry of the United States affords employment to 
300,000 persons. 

THE Electric Wiremen’s Union has been granted an increase of 
wages to $3 a day. 

THE cabinet makers have gained the eight hour work day in 
ten shops in this city. 

THE teachers of the public schools in Fort Dodge, Iowa, are 
on a strike for higher wages. 

THE exports of wheat from India to Europe during 1891 
reached a total of 1,397,466 tons. 

A TEN per cent. reduction in wages caused the two hundred 
blacksmiths in Pittsburg to strike. 

THE Massachusetts Legislature has passed a bill fixing ten 
hours as a day’s work for railroad employees. 

In the City of New York there are about 7,000 Syrians, 
Persians and Arabs who speak and read the Arabian language. 

THE bill providing that New York City laborers shall get $2 a 
day and 25 cents an hour for over-time, has passed the Senate. 

THE Central Labor Union has resolved to send resolutions to 
the Senate requesting the passage of the Woman’s Suffrage Bill. 

THE world is producing 100,000,000 pounds of silk a year. 
Twenty-five years ago there was no American silk made to speak of. 

IN some States sheep breeding is on the decline because dogs 
kill about four per cent. of the total value, or $4,000,000 worth 
annually. 

THE delegates of the hatmakers announce that, for the first 
time, the New York Police will receive Summer hats made by 
union men. 

A NEw York Post Office machine cancels 30,000 stamps an 
hour. It works automatically; there are five of these machines in 
the city office. 

THE mineral products in the United States at the date of the 
last census were of fifty-five varieties, and were valued at 
$587, 230,662. 

As shown by the reports at the National Convention in 
Halberstadt, the entire membership of the trades unions in Ger- 
many is about 350,000. 

RENFREW, Pa., has a new industry in the form of a plant for 
the manufacture of lamp-black ; one barrel of oil will yield thirty- 
seven pounds of lamp-black. 
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A RussIAN can plead infancy for a long time, as he does not 
come of age till he is twenty-six years old. This is the result of 
low civilization and poor wages. 

THE leading industry of this city is the making of clothing ; 
garments not only for local consumption, but for shipment to other 
parts of the country are made here. 

A LARGE mass meeting is being arranged for in Kansas City, 
Mo. Organized labor is going into a third party which is certainly 
unwise as it will decrease their power. 

B.Locks of stone are cut in Switzerland by means of a saw 
seven feet, three inches in diameter. The teeth are made of 
diamonds, held in small disks of steel. 

FouR THOUSAND men returned to work for the Pelham Hod 
Hoisting Co.; the company agreeing to employ only members of 
the Eccentric Engineers’ Union No. 1 

THE cabinetmakers and varnishers of Herter Brothers, 20th 
street and 5th avenue, struck again for an eight hour working day. 
Two hundred and fifty men left their work. 

AT the session of the Supreme Association of the Patrons of 
Industry held in Toledo, Ohio, over fifty delegates were present 
representing a claimed membership of 800,000 farmers. 

Owinc to the increasing power of the labor movement, the 
wages of the bottle blowers were increased and the hours reduced ; 
thus decreasing the profit of capitalists from nine to five per cent. 

ONE HUNDRED boys and girls struck for an advance of $2.40 
to $3 per week at the Dolphin Manufacturing Co., Paterson, N. J. 
The mills closed, thus throwing about 900 persons out of employ- 
ment. 

THERE are indications of trade paralysis at Dortmund, Prussia ; 
over 2,000 laborers in the iron works have been thrown out of em- 
ployment and the services of many others are soon to be dispensed 
with. 

ARCHBISHOP CoRRIGAN is going to build a trade school for 
orphans at Madison avenue and 51st street which shows the 
catholic priesthood to be working up to the improvement of indus- 
trial education. 

AN important invention has been made in the adaptation of 
magnetic electricity to the prevention of the slipping of car wheels. 
The use of it is said to increase the hauling power of an engine 
many per cent. 

THE land under cultivation in Japan is about 18,000,000 acres, 
upon the product of which 41,000,000 must be fed ; the average 
farm is but one to three acres, which comes through the poverty 
of the country. 

THE total pack of salmon for the Pacific Coast has usually 
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been about 1,500;000 cases yearly. This year it is estimated it will 
not reach 1,000,000; the combination thinking to better the 
market by reducing the output. 

Futty 12,000,000 acres of barren land in the Sahara Desert 
have been made productive by a system of wells connected by 
means of ditches which are thereby made to irrigate land now 
used for wheat fields and vineyards. 

THE demands made by the workmen in Belgium at the time ot 
the strikes in 1886 were partly economical and partly political. 
Restriction of the hours of labor for women and children, as well as 
jor men was included, also a minimum rate of wages. 


THE wives and daughters of the union carpenters of Indiana- 
polis have formed an auxiliary society. The wives and daughters 
of union workmen in Lynn, have formed an auxiliary society and 
expect to raise sufficient funds for the erection of aclub house. An 
excellent movement. 


THE effect of the strike of the Durham coal miners is becoming 
daily more apparent. Never in the history of trade and industry 
in the North of England has there been so grave a crisis. The 
miners though suffering, are said to be firm in their determination 
not to accept any reduction in their wages. 


Mr. ALFRED DOLGE’s profit-sharing scheme is attracting 
world-wide attention The manager of the Commercial Museum 
of Usaka, Japan, recently wrote Mr. Dolger aletter which evinced 
much interest in the matter and inquired fo details. The press of 
England and France have made very flattering comments upon his 
efforts to benefit his employees. 


A BILL before the Ohio Legislature provides that any firm, 
company or individual which tries to prevent employees from 
founding, or discharging them for belonging to any labor organiza- 
tion, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be fined not exceed- 
ing $500, or imprisoned not exceeding one year. 


THE extraction of oil from sunflowers has grown, from a 
modest beginning in 1842, to an industry of immense proportions. 
More than 700,000 acres of land in Russia are devoted to the culti- 
vation of that flower. Two kinds are grown; one with small 
seeds, which are consumed by the common people in enormous 
quantities, very much as people eat peanuts in the United States. 


THE International Rain Making Company has established head- 
quarters at Huron, California, a region that has about 70,000 acres 
in grain, and is negotiating with the farmers to supply enough rain 
to insure six sacks or more of grain an acre this season, the pay to 
be collected after the crop has been harvested. If the season be 
favorable, the rain makers will collect fifty cents an.acre ; if unfavor- 
able, they will lose nothing, except the cost of the fireworks. 
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Tue Secretary of the Bimetallic League in London has written 
to the newspapers emphasizing the point that the shelving of the 
Free Coinage Bill in Congress does not affect the establishment of 
an international agreement concerning silver. The leading financial 
organs in England seem to concur in the view that no international 
Bimetallic agreement is possible. The reason is that the value of 
silver is fixed by the cost of its production and cannot be changed 
by any agreement. 

Mr. THEODORE L. DEVINNE, proprietor of the Devinne Press, 
at No. 12 Lafayette Place, on the Ist of April distributed, without 
discrimination, to more than three hundred employees, a sum equal 
to five per cent. of his year’s wages. This action is only the ex- 
tension of an experiment which he began ten years ago, when a 
quarterly dividend was paid to the foremen of the various depart- 
ments according to the prosperity of the business. This year, 
even the errand boys and girls participated. It was a condition of 
the payment of this dividend that there should be no strikes fer- 
mented nor any opposition to the policy chosen by the proprietor. 


THE City Improvement Society, organized but a short time, 
has accomplished much good already. The first important work 
was to clear Third Avenue of paving stones. The socieiy intends 
to take in hand the present extortion practiced by cab drivers. It 
is not the purpose of the organization to harass the heads of the 
different departments by petty complaints, but, by investigation to 
first see whether a complaint deserves attention. Money needed 
for expenses is to be raised by subscription, and no member is to 
derive any pecuniary advantage from the society. Any person 
may become a member without cost. The Executive Committee 
meets at 126 E. 23rd St. every Wednesday at four o’clock. ? » 

JOHN Burns, the great labor leader, has had a remarkable suc- 
cessful career for one of his years, being but thirty-three years of 
age, with comparatively little education and no political training. 
He is looked up to for advice by all strikers in Great Britain, and 
the influence which he wields is therefore tremendous. He calls 
himself a socialist democrat, and gives his employment as a 

‘* working engineer.’’ Mr. Burns has been a member of the Lon- 
don county council for three years, and his admirers predict that 
he will go much higher on the ladder of political preferment. It is 
stated that he found difficulty in getting the salary of two pounds 
per week pledged to him by the labor organizations of the metrop- 
olis when he gave up his job to accept a position in the city council. 

THERE are six bills pending before the Legislature of New 
York State which are the result of work of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The anti-Pinkerton bill, which prevents the making 
of Pinkerton men special deputies ; the object being that only one 
class can employ them, and therefore discriminates against the poor ; 
the Child’s Labor bill, prohibits child labor under fourteen years of 
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age ; the Sanitary Factory bill, which provides for the increased in- 
spection of factories ; the Constitutional bill, which favors the call- 
ing of a Constitutional Convention ; the State Printing bill, which 
calls for the establishment of a State printing office, on the ground 
that the State could pay higher wages than are now paid by those 
doing the State printing ; and the Tenement House Labor bill, 
which prohibits the combination of tenement house and factory in 
the same building. President Gompers expresses much satisfaction 
with an interview had with Gov. Flower on the subject of these 
bills, and thinks they will have his hearty support when they come 
before him. 

THE following is a brief summary of what the London council, 
under the leadership of John Burns, has succeeded in doing for 
labor : 

Fair wages established in all cases. 

Sub-letting and sub-contracting abolished except for work that 
contractors could not do in ordinary manner. 

Practical clerk of works employed in each case where work of 
any trade is undertaken. 

A maximum week of fifty-four hours established. 

No man to work more than six days. 

Where continuous work goes on and two-twelve hour shifts 
were the rule, three shifts of eight hours are now observed. 

Overtime abolished. 

Contract labor abolished. 

In works of maintenance with parks, bridges, highways, all 
classes of men—such as painters, laborers, engineers, scavengers, 
carpenters, etc.—employed direct. 

Firemen, extra holidays. 

Ferrymen, six days per week instead of seven, and the same 
for men at pumping stations. 

Flushers and others new have boots, etc. provided. 

The handy man abolished and mechanics employed. 


Wuat Women ArE DOoina. 


WomeEN load and unload vessels in Japanese ports. 

Mrs. Mary S. THompsin is practicing attorney of the Color- 
ado Supreme Court. 

THE women of the American Colony in Paris have established 
a Woman's Exchange which will be conducted as are exchanges of 
this country. 

Miss ELLEN S. Hatcu has opened a Subscription Bureau in 
Boston. Miss Florence of the same city has established herself as 
a job printer. 

In the State of Massachusetts there are 10,646 school teachers; 
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9.630 of these are women ; average salary of its male teachers is 
$118.07 per month. Female $48.17. 

Mrs. MyrRA BRADWELL, who has been for more than twenty 
years editor of the Chicago Legal News, is now admitted to prac- 
tice before the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Mrs. THEO. ALICE RUGGLES was the first woman sculptor 
who ever received ‘‘ honorable mention’’ in the Paris Salon. She 
is now one of the competitors for the statue ot Shakespeare to be 
erected by the city of Providence. 

NEARLY five hundred women are ee in the administra- 
tion of railways of France. The ticket sellers are most all women 
and they are paid just half as much as the men, though their duties 
are exactly the same. Women should organize. 

Miss Rose O'HALLORAN was the first female to be made 
a member of the Pacific Coast Astronomical Society. Prof. 
Sargent declares her to be one of the cleverest woman astronomers 
in the world, and many others indorse his opinion. 

Miss FRANCES WILLARD says that ‘‘the most efficient power in 
this land for the protection of women is equal pay for equal work, 
and of children from the stunting of the body and mind through 
servitude that is little better than slavery, are the labor organiza- 
tions.”’ 

HELEN BLANCHARD, of Boston, realized a fortune on a sew- 
ing machine patent, and another woman has made $150,000 on a 
patent baby carriage. Miss Emily Tassey has made an improve- 
ment in apparatus for raising sunken vessels, and Amelia Lindsay 
has patented a rotary engine. 

A DISH-WASHING machine has been invented by Mrs. Joseph- 
ine Cochrane, a Western girl. It washes in an hour the entire 
service for 400 guests. Mrs. Cochrane is forming a company to 
manufacture smaller sizes for private houses. Machinery will do 
much to solve the servant girl question. 

THE present disappointing condition of Greece is due to the 
non-participation of women in public affairs, so assert 3,000 of the 
women of that country. They ask for the establishment of schools 
of art and industry that they might be educated and made fit to as- 
sume the positions which they claim they have the right to hold. 

A MOsT novel way to obtain means to attend the Academy of 
Design was resorted to by Miss Nora Landers, known as the 
‘* Colorist '’ in the class, on account of her perfect reproducticn of 
color. She built on a lot that no one seemed to want, a rough 
frame structure, which she divided into small sections and called a 
‘* Store-house and barn.’’ The stalls and store rooms she rented, 
and with the rentals paid off the money borrowed to build the 
barn, and covered her school expenses besides. What man would 
have thought of the scheme? 








Answers to Correspondents. 

Question: Is your economic philosophy consistent with 
plain living and high thinking?—Boston Reader. 

Yes, where plain living and high thinking are possible. Our 
philosophy teaches that high thinking is not produced by low 
living. High thinking and low living may be found together in 
individual cases, but whenever that occurs it is when the high 
thinking has preceded the low living. In other words, all intel- 
lectual advance is the result of previous opportunities which 
wealth has afforded. An Emerson could exist in a tenement, but 
tenement houses do not produce Emersons. A general low 
standard of living in a community never produces and never can 
produce a general high standard of thinking. In a word, our 
philosophy is perfectly consistent with the idea that a Spencer 
may live in one room on bread and water, but it absolutely 
denies that a community of one room and bread and water liv- 
ing can ever produce a Spencer. 

Question: What are the distinctive socialistic programmes? 
— Trade-Unionist. 

They are very numerous, ranging from government owner- 
ship of telegraphs to the ownership of all industrial machinery. 
The distinctive idea in all grades of socialism, however, is the 
demand for public ownership of the means of industry. Hence 
all propositions to put any business in the hands of government, 
however slight, is socialistic. 

Question : Is the industrial emancipation of women favor- 
able to matrimony?— Woman Suffragist. 

Yes. The industrial emancipation of woman, like that of 
man, simply means her emancipation from poverty,—not from 
society or from family relations. The freer woman is from 
poverty, the more she will be able to elevate marriage from the 
level of an economic compact to that of a social union. In other 
words, she will marry because of the happiness to be obtained 
from social and family life, instead of to find a man to support her. 
Marriage is undoubtedly a high social institution, and the indus- 
trial emancipation of both man and woman will tend to elevate 
and improve it—not to abolish it. 





Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and political topics is invited, 
but all communications whether conveying facts, expressing opinions 
or asking questions, either for private use or for publication, must 
bear the writer’s full name and address. And when answers are 
desired other than through the magazine, or manuscripts returned, 
communications must be accompanied by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions expressed in 
unsigned articles. While offering the freest opportunity for intelli- 
gent discussion and cordially inviting expressions of well digested 
opinions, however new and novel, they reserve themselves the 
right to criticise freely all views presented in signed articles whether 
invited or not. 





WE REGRET that through an error of the “printer’s devil” 
the author’s name was omitted from the article in our last num- 
ber entitled, “Woman’s Economic Progress.” The article was 
written by Mrs. Cornelia S. Robinson. 


Gov. Winans advocates with many good reasons the Michi- 
gai system of electing presider.tial electors by districts instead of 
states, as tending to discourage bribery and corruption of all 
kinds, to give the real majority of citizens their president, as seems 


reasonable, to destroy the undue influence of pivotal states, to 
stop gerymandering anc other political dishonesties, and every- 
way to bring in a better political method and result than we get at 
present. He believes our present system to have been adopted 
simply as a ready means of reducing political opponents to 


their most impotent condition. 

Mr. Epwarp ATKINSON writes complaining of our criticism 
of his “Definition of the Principle of Free-Trade” in our last 
issue, and inquires where we obtained it. Our reply is that we 
obtained it from the Boston Herald, which we suppose to be 
Mr. Atkinson’s Boston medium. We shall be glad to learn, 
however, that the paper had mis-stated his position, though this 
Mr. Atkinson does not yet state. We take the liberty of asking 
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the question squarely of Mr. Atkinson, whether the report is 
correct or not. If not correct, will he please give his “Definition 
of the Principle of Free-Trade,” and then we shall be happy to 
discuss it. 


THe Meruopist CLercy in general conference, bishops 
and all, have passed a resolution against the tendencies of 
wealth to concentrate in large fortunes, advising also that such 
concentrations threaten destruction to the State. Perhaps they 
think an Indian tribe, where there is no concentration,is in a more 
stable and solid condition than our Republic. But while these 
leaders are about it, why do they not pass a resolution deplor- 
ing the tendency of the centre of the earth to concentrate the 
globe about it. It would do just as much good, and is of the 
same order of resolution. They seem not to have observed that 
the concentration of wealth is essential to social progress. Pity 
the clergy try to get along with so little real thinking on social 
matters, tor which their calling is especially adapted. 


“Qur NationaL Dumpinc Grounp,” by the Hon. John B. 
Weber and Mr. Charles S. Smith, show how great advantages we 
have derived from our past freedom of admission to emigrants, 
and how great is still our capacity for receiving them to advantage. 
It seems that all told we have received only fifteen and one half 
million emigrants since the Revolutionary War, which, among 
sixty-five million, is certainly not alarming. Everybody agrees 
that we ought to keep out bad people, and to that end ought to 
make conditions sufficiently exacting. Mr. Smith goes over the 
familiar ground of the large proportion of criminals and paupers 
which foreigners furnish us, as showng the need of severe re- 
strictions to keep out the undesirable. The increasing interest of 
our citizens in the national character is everyway encouraging. 


Mr. Bectamy Srorer is struggling in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to introduce a bill for a monetary congress with 
European powers with a view to establishing a stable ratio of 
coinage between gold and silver. He imagines that a general 
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agreement to keep the two metals at such given ratio could 
somehow establish it there. He might as well look to an 
agreement between nations to establish a price for wheat or 
copper. If Mr. Storer could once learn that the value of sil- 
ver, like that of shoes, depends on the cost of production, he 
would see how little any agreement would affect it. If the cost 
of producing silver should fall to the cost of producing iron it 
would be offered for the price of iron. The true way to estab- 
lish a ratio between gold and silver would be to learn the cost 
of producing each, and then figure that cost as the basis of 
value for each. There is no other, and that value must always 
fluctuate with changes in cost of mining each metal. To 
establish a value by law is like trying to establish a weather for 
April. 


CONGRESSMAN Harre_r at the Jefferson Banquet in Boston 
spoke in his earnest way the best possible sense about the silver 
question, advocating the cessation of our present silver pur- 


chases, which have entailed, he said, a loss of fifty millions on 
the government already, and had really incurred a loss of 150 
millions unless Europe should re-monetise silver, which could 
only be compelled by our cessation from coinage. If he could 
have added that even such a remedy would be unavailing to 
keep gold and silver on an equality so long as the cost of pro- 
ducing silver was so much less than that of producing gold, he 
would have abandoned the phantom of bi-metalism also. In 
fact the improvement of machinery and opening of new rich 
silver mines of which an unlimited number are waiting develop- 
ment will almost certainly reduce silver still more. So that one 
may say that we are just at the beginning of its decline, and 
there is no reason why it might not go down to half of its pres- 
ent value or further. There is no reason in the nature of things 
why a metal should remain precious because it was so once. 
Aluminum has fallen from the price of gold to that of a com- 
mon metal, and silver may do the same thing. We should be 
wise in season and follow Mr. Harter in adopting gold as a 
secure basis, and follow him further in removing the govern- 
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ment from all responsibility for money in any way, excepting its 
stamp guaranteeing weight and fineness of metal. The govern- 
ment should no more supply money than it should iron or fac- 
tories. 


Rev. CHARLES FERGusoN, of Syracuse, preaching at All 
Souls’ Church, in this city on April 24th, “held a large congre- 
gation spell-bound” while he advocated the following wide- 
spread social errors. He said: “ A true man does not sell his 
services, he givesthem.” Seeing that everybody is selling his 
services daily and not giving them, this is a serious reflection on 
the true manliness of most of us. And seeing that Mr. Ferguson 
sells his own services as clergyman to a church for a salary, the 
reflection reflects upon the reflector. Nobody gives his services 
unless he is given so much income: from somewhere as _ will 
keep him going. And to advocate universal giving therefore 
instead of universal selling is to advocate the overthrow of 
society. And worse than that, universal giving of money, labor, 
self or what not is as much inferior as a foundation of society to 
universal selling as a quicksand is toa rock for the foundation 
of a building. Giving money tends to make mendicancy a busi- 
ness; giving services leads to shiftless and ignorant methods of 
doing things; giving one’s self leads to an increase of selfishness 
in those to whom one’s best is freely given. Spoiled children 
are the products of self-sacrificing parents. Exacting and tyran- 
nical servants are made by self-forgetful masters. Beggars are 
increased by large alms-giving. There is no better society 
than that where every man asks of every other man a just 
equivalent for his services of every sort. That braces each up 
to square honesty of conduct, to manly self-respect, and to a 
fine and true sense of honor. Nothing could be more tonic. 


Tue Epitor of Zhe People mentions the opening of our 
College of Economics in rather abusive terms as being another 
institution to defend capitalists, and warns the workmen not to 
be deluded by our name and pretenses. He is evidently of the 
opinion that the economy of the universe is a matter of human 
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enactments and statute laws. He believes that the organic 
movement of society is shaped, not by human necessities, but 
by human wishes. If such were the case he would be right 
and we should be wrong. He would be able to contrive 
an arrangement by which everybody should have everything, 
whether everything were produced or not. But unfortunately 
for his cause, this is not and cannot be the case. All the laws 
imaginable could not force any man to produce more than he 
wanted to use himself, and he would not produce more if his 
surplus were to be taken from him by law and given to some- 
one else. It is no fun to work and nobody ever works if he 
can help it, except because he wants more things of some sort 
than he has. Take away from him that incentive and he would 
work just enough to supply his own wants and no more. That 
is just the condition of an Indian tribe; and all are poor 
together in consequence. So it would be under the socialists’ 
scheme; confiscate all property, set the government to running 
everything, distribute the products to every individual equally 


by law or force, and you would see everybody settling back to 
the idle and indolent habits of Indians. Each would work 


enough to live and no more. 

We are not to blame for this, but we say that so long as 
it is the case we must guard against it by securing to every- 
body the fruits of their own exertions—to the manufacturer 
his surplus, to the workmen his wages, to the merchant his 
profits, to the inventor his machines, to the writer his books, 
quite regardless of its being more or less. é 

THE Frencu Journal des Economistes makes mention of a 
prize of 2,000 francs to be given for the best essay upon “the 
moral ideas of ancient Egypt.” It recites as the sources of in- 
formation on the subject Egyptian philosophy, hymns, prayers, 
religions, poetry, moral maxims, romances and writings about 
death, funerals, and the nature and destiny of the soul.” It does 
not mention the economic condition of the nation as having 
deeper bearing on the matter. It seems to be forgotten that 
the same moral ideas were known in ancient Egypt and in 
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modern Europe of the Middle Ages, although one was heathen 
and the other christian. Under christianity the same moral 
maxims are found in medizwval Rome, modern Russia and 
protestant America, but in social or actual morality the last is 
ages in advance of the others. In the times of David, King of 
Israel, a great general could take a captive by the beard in a 
friendly salute, as then customary, and inquire after his health “Is 
it well with thee my brother ?”, while he drove a knife under his 
fifth rib without atremor. But Joab had fine maxims enough to 
go by as did the ancient Egyptians who had hammered into 
mottoes many of the principles of the Sermon on the Mount two 
thousand years before it was uttered. But to find out how far 
these maxims were acted upon and what was the moral and social 
condition of the people, one must learn their economic condition, 
and what were the average wages and how much a family cost to 
bring up. Wetrust French economics may reach this point of 
inquiry eventually. 

The same journal reports that the “French Academy ot 
of Moral and Political Science,” will give prizes ranging all the 
way from $200 to $1,000 for the best essays upon a large variety 
of subjects, historical, economic, legal, questions of emigration 
and population, of philosophy, ethics, poverty and the like. This 
seems to us a method worthy of adoption in the United States, 
since it is likely to prove a powerful agency for education. Leta 
system of annual prizes be established for the best paper on press- 
ing questions of the day, anda thousand students would be 
spurred up to careful study of such matters. The papers pre- 
sented would represent the state of knowledge up to date, so that 
it would be comparatively easy to keep abreast of the growing 
wisdom of the times. We wish some benevolent millionaire 
would consider the subject carefully, and see whether his own 
honor and the world’s advantage might not be yoked together in 
the establishment of such a prize-giving foundation, whose value 
would increase with time. We ought not to be behind the 
French, in this any more than we are in the following respect. 


AN ARTICLE IN Blackwood on the history of small holdings 
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of land for agriculture in Engiand betrays a curious wabbling of 
mind as to the place of economics in human life. The author 
revises that history for the last four hundred years ard finds that 
the evidence is conclusive against the profitableness of small 
holdings. But he is moved by old superstitions as to the value 
of a poor, “ industrious and contented (?) peasantry” to a coun- 
try, to find the question still undetermined in spite of the 
economic conclusion against it. He has not advanced to a 
consideration of the question of the value of a poor and wretched 
peasantry, much less to see that they never have in history, and 
never can be of any great value especiallyin a wealthy community. 

He concludes, however, that small holdings must have “a 
political and social value” as such eminent statesmen as Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain claim for them. Pity such lead- 
ing men should be so deluded! But political superstitions are 
as tenacious of life as any other, and this will stick in men’s 
heads till near the crack of doom probably. It saves thinking to 
believe it and rest upon it. 

But one would think that the sight of the wretchedness and 
immoral condition of English agricultural laborers would suffi- 
ciently reveal to enlightened statesmen the hopelessness of trying 
to make good citizens out of such material. And in view of the 
increasing prosperity and power of factory workmen and their 
widening intelligence one would think also that none but the 
wilfully blind could miss the evident conclusion that good citi- 
zens were more easily made in towns and factories than on farms 
and lands. If they could see to the end of this they might 
quickly stop thinking on the useless problem of trying to make 
the best out of the worst instead of out of better, which would be 
handier. A sculptor should use marble, not pudding stone for 
his works. 

Our writer doubts whether in the long run economic ten- 
dencies will not beat the statesmen, which is indeed something, 
though he might as well doubt whether in the long run two dol- 
lars would not buy out one, or a hare outrun a snail. Gravita- 
tion is tolerably sure to have its way somehow, and economic 
tendencies are social gravitation. 
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Mr. Paut DESCHANEL, member of the French Chamber ot 
Deputies, has been traveling in this country to examine the con- 
dition of the workingmen. He finds that condition to be so far 
in advance of anything known to the French as to fill him with 
amazement and despair. He thinks it impossible to bring the 
French workman up to a corresponding wealth and position. 
He finds also that our position has been secured, not by laws 
nor by external advantages of any kind, but by the exertions of 
workmen themselves, whom he represents as having quite 
superior intelligence. He says, “They prefer to arbitrate with 
employers rather than to get legislation and have State Boards 
to interfere.” 


He is quite at a loss to understand how this favorable con- 
dition has been secured. He does not see, that what does it is 
the continual expansion of wealth among our working people, 
and that that is consequent on a perpetual expansion of the scale 
of expense. That their large consumption, which old-fashioned 


economists would call waste and extravagance, is the basis of 
their prosperity, will probably not occur to him for some decades 
yet.. He says the French workmen cannot afford to have fine 
club-houses as ours have, cannot afford such houses nor such 
furniture, and therefore there is no use of urging them to try for 
them. So he inclines to sit down. 

The answer to this is, that so long as French workmen 
think they cannot have such things they will not have them, for 
as a man thinketh, so is he. The source of income to society is 
outlay, and where the workmen make themselves good custom: 
ers there they get good wages, and where they have great wants 
they will be sure to take such means to gratify them as will 
result in the attainment of their objects. The truth with French 
society is, as we have before remarked, that the policy of econ- 
omy has been drummed into Frenchmen till the common people 
have become parsimonious to the utmost and are not willing to 
spend a penny that can be spared. Poverty thus makes poverty, 
no outlay makes no income, economy paralyzes production, and 
the whole nation suffers together in the wretchedress of going 
without. They will never begin to rise until their wants overtop 
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their niggardliness so as to make them expensive. They must 
cease to be content with the least they can get along on, and 
become discontented until they have secured all they want in 
order to spend it for things. Few expenses means few wants, 
few wants low civilization, low civilization means privation, 
There is no way out of this bad circle excepting that of increased 
family outlay. 

Mr. Deschanel may not see this, as we said, and French 
economists may not see it for some time, but the hideous spell 
of poverty will never be broken till some one does see it, and 
preach it, and get it acted upon. Then the nightmare and pall 
will begin to remove, and the French nation will have its work- 
ing people in as good condition as ours. There is nothing to 
hinder this consummation. 


Tue Norta American Review for April has an article by 
Mr. T. N. Page, entitled ‘“‘ A Southerner on the Negro Question,” 
in which he speaks of it as one of our gravest problems, and 
asserts that the Southern whites in no case will allow the negro 
to become the ruling power of Southern States; that he is not 
fit for it and cannot at present become fit, since he has not the 
constitutional capacity for sufficient development. This pos- 
ition he further strengthens by reference to the slowness of 
change in the negro condition since the war, and his utter failure 
to sustain civilization when left to himself, as in Hayti. Mr. 
Page undoubtedly represents the general Southern opinion on 
this matter and the Southern intention. They are resolved that 
the negro shall not govern, whatever bills may be passed and 
whatever objections may be raised. Nor could anyone regard 
negro domination at the South with any less approval than he 
would the dominance of the lower classes of population at the 
North. The rule of the inferior would result in deterioration in 
any community. 

The main objection we have to Mr. Page’s position is in 
his attitude. He marks off the negro population as an excep- 
tional body of American citizens to be opposed, coerced, or 
cheated, as the case may be, in their right as citizens, to the end 
that the power of the whites as a superior race may be main- 
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tained by force, fraud or cunning, or any means whatever. Now 
we submit that this spirit is utterly un-American, that it not 
only contradicts but overthrows the basis of the American 
state, and so far makes the Southern probiem insoluble. Our 
main principle of a democratic community is repudiated by 
such an attitude. In every nation there is always a lower class 
and an upper class ; there are ignorant and intelligent, wise and 
foolish, capable and incapable; and the fact that the lower 
classes are most numerous has always been objected to every 
democratic government under the sun. But the American 
theory calls for the management of affairs in such a way as will 
carry the interests and consent of these lower classes along 
with it. Everything is to be done by the aid of their votes, and 
those votes honestly counted. Therefore a large part of the in- 
dustry of community goes to the enlightenment and organization 
of these masses of voters. This has to be done not in the spirit 
of dominance and opposition, but in the spirit of sympathy and 
reason ; and this spirit it is which alone can make a democracy 
safe and strong, this alone can solve the Southern problem as it 
solves the Northern problem, can make a progressive and safe 
Southern civilization as it has made such an one at the North. 
But just so long as a distinct princijle exists in the superior 
Southern mind to put down and keep down the inferior race — 
just so long will the solution of the Southern problem be post- 
poned to the infinite injury of everybody. The basic difficulty is 
that the Southerners are not truly republican, they are not 
democratic; they do not believe in the masses, they do not trust 
the unintelligent. They believe in superiority, in aristocracy , in 
government by the few, in everything non-American. They are 
belated theorists of the pre-revolutionary type. So instead of 
solving their problem by a democratic method, they wish to 
solve it by the feudal baron method, by which it will not solve. 

Meanwhile the superior race may vapor as it will, without 
ever reflecting that it is the exclusive management of that same 
superior race which has brought about the present state of 
affairs which it is now dissatisfied about. The same superiority, 


which has made things bad, might easily, if left to itself, make 
them worse, and with its present theories would be sure to do so. 





What Critics are saying of the Social 
Economist. 


The editorials are able and thoughtful.—Boston Dai/y 
Traveler. 

There isn’t an article in the number that is not worth the 20 
cents the magazine costs.— 7he Gazette, Hackettstown, N. J. 

This Journal is well worth a person's perusal as it deals with 
live and interesting topics and handles them well.—Acta Victoria, 
Coubourg, Ont. 

The January number of The SociaLt Economist is, outside 
of its covert inclination towards Protection, a good magazine. 

The SocraL Economist verifies the opinion heretofore 
expressed by the Mews that our high-ciass periodical literature has 
in that publication received a valuable addition.—7he News, 
(Dem.) Detroit, Mich. 

In the January SocraL Economist Altred Dolge has an able 
article entitled ‘‘ Economic Distribution of Earnings vs. Profit- 
Sharing.’’ The labor problem is seldom more lucidly discussed 
from the humane as well as practical point of view than in this arti- 
cle.—Ohio State Journal. 


The SoctaL Economist is a monthly publication which 
should be read by every intelligent citizen. It is an exponent of 
economic philosophy and deals in a masterly way with the live 
economic questions of the day. It has steadily increased in favor 
and influence, as it has become more widely known, and it is 
now a recognized force in the field of economic literature for 
moulding both popular and scientific thought upon subjects of vital 
and immediate interest.—Dazly Herald, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Though we do not agree with the opinions which are freely 
expressed in this periodical we gladly commend it to those who 
are interested in the discussion of economic and social questions. 
‘ It is full of comments upon current social matters and 
discusses them with a great deal of decision and thoroughness. 

What is valuable in this magazine is not so much that its 
articles present points of agreement, as that it furnishes fresh sug- 
gestions on valuable points in connection with the development of 
social economics. One cannot read these pages without being 
greatly stimulated by their contents. Mr. Gunton is himself a 
vigorous writer and Mr. Nichols and others whom he has gathered 
around him treat the subjects which they discuss with a great deal 
of vigor and suggestiveness. This is far better than the echoing of 
the opinions of others. . . . Weare glad to see that this peri- 
odical is grappling with the live questions of the day and that it 
contains plenty of strong and vigorous thinking about them. 
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There is no doubt where this magazine stands and it is one of the 
best periodicals of its kind with which we are acquainted.— Boston 
Flerald. 

The SoctaL Economist, a monthly magazine issued from 
the Institute of Social Economics, should be in the hands of every 
American citizen who desires to read ably prepared articles dis- 
cussing the science of government, social and industrial progress. 

It treats the questions of the day in a most clear and con- 
vincing manner and advocates Protection, not alone as a policy in 
international trade, but as an exact science followed by every civ- 
ilized society under the sun in all the relations of life. During the 
past year The SociaL Economist has contained articles which 
should have the widest possible circulation and the closest study 
by the thoughtful men of the times. It is doubttul if abler exposi- 
tions of sound and correct theory in government, and the social 
relations of life have been presented than are to be found in the 
pages of this magazine. . . . We believe no better work can 
be done to advance the cause of good government by Republicans 
than the securing of the widest possible circulation of The SocraL 
EcoNnoMIst.—Wisconsin State Journal. 

The SocrtaL Economist, published by the College of Social 
Economics, . . . gives promise of a -bright future. It advo- 
cates no wild-cat social schemes, but is devoted to a careful 
study of existing conditions and the careful investigation of 
proposed remedies. One of the principal points of merit is the 
exceeding briefness of the articles together with the brief, concise 
and condensed style in which they are written.—Chicago Daily 
Globe. 

This new candidate for public favor is edited by George Gun- 
ton and Starr Hoyt Nichols—names that are an assurance of high 
standard work. Mr.-Gunton’s works have challenged the atten- 
tion of the most thoughtful and advanced readers and will be a 
favorable introduction for the new monthly.—Rocky Mountain 
News. (Denver, Col.) 

A new publication devoted exclusively to economic problems 
and the social advancement and welfare of the American people 
appears under the title of the SociaL Economist published by the 
New York Institute of Social Economics. . . . The influence 
of such a publication as the SoctaL’ ECONOMIsT may, and 
undoubtedly will, wield a powerful influence for good, and we 
should be glad to see it in the hands of every intelligent laborer in 
the country.—Raz/way Conductor. 

The Sociat Economist for March is the best number yet 
received. It gives ‘‘the other side’’ ably and ours impartially. 
The article by Tom Mann on the ‘‘ English Royal Labor Commis- 
sion ’’ could be read with profit by all, especially our legislators — 
Labor Herald. 

















